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THE FLOWERS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


URE democracy shall be something new in this 

world, The ancient democracies or republics rested 

on slavery. Freedom was only for the members 
of an upper class or aristocracy ; and modern democracy 
resembles the ancient in this: that the people are divided 
into an upper and a lower class. © Political freedom has 
not changed this situation. 

We. are told that within certain tribes of savages, 
all men are of equal height and strength, and that the 
secret of this condition is that they who do not come 
up to the standard are killed, and that they who grow 
to a greater stature are not permitted to live. Like grass 
on a well-kept lawn, they are leveled up or evened down. 
This must be what is sometimes spoken of as the “dead 
level of democracy.” But, if this be democracy, democ- 
racy shall never come to its bloom. For the flower is 
something different from the plant on which it appears, 
distinctly and absolutely, in form, in color, in fragrance. 

The flower is the perfection of the plant, its consum- 
mation, previously existing in the plant as a dream, 
until in the fulness of time the dream is realized. So 
the flowers of democracy shall be the realization of the 
democratic ideals in perfect social forms. And although 
we have never seen the flowers of democracy, and al- 
though it does not yet appear how and what they shall 
be, nevertheless we believe that it is in our power to 
hasten that consummation, as it is in our power to culti- 
vate and bring into bloom American beauties. 
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The democratic ideal, as we all know, is the free- 
dom of the individual to the extent that it does not 
interfere with the equal freedom of others. This ideal 
is old, and the finest specimens of humanity are in per- 
fect agreement with that ideal; they do not want to be 
ruled, and what is more, they do not want to rule. But 
there are others, and the freedom of the individual in- 
cludes the freedom to rule so long as it does not inter- 
fere with the equal freedom of others. And it does not 
do so if limited to the ruling of those who, tho free, 
prefer to be ruled. 

They who want to rule, and they who want to be 
ruled, that is, the upper and the lower class, though 
_always in opposition, cling to each other as the bark 
clings to the wood. But between the bark and the wood 
sometimes the sap is flowing. It is fluid, and does not 
adhere. to either side. It does not stand pat; therefore 
it rises to the top and goes over the top, for only in the 
open air, exposed to sun and rain, free from restraint 
and protection, can the flower be perfected. So, al- 
though we do not know what the flowers of democracy 
shall look like, or if there shall be any flowers, we do 
know that if they do appear they must be composed of 
free individuals, separated from the rest, and coming 
from all strata of society, having nothing in common 
but- the artistic desire to create an ideal form of 
democracy. 

At present there is no great demand for freedom. 
The demand is rather for more restrictions, more pro- 
tection, the sap is not flowing—not yet. When that sea- 
son comes we shall discover that little or nothing stands 
in our way: all standpatters notwithstanding. In that 
day when our sole aim shall be to create ideal societies, 
we shall take care not to provoke useless opposition, 
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Not all undertakings are promoted by advertising. Men 
of enterprise do not, as a rule, take outsiders into their 
confidence. The success of secret societies, for example, 
depends solely on this: that they are secret, not on the 
intrinsic value of the secrets themselves—these, at best, 
are only trivial. 

However, a flower cannot be a secret. It is rather 
an example of ostentatious display. But every flower 
has its secret parts, hidden and protected. So a society 
formed on this pattern would have the right to keep from 
public view its most vital functions as the homes gener- 
ally are protected from the intrusion into their most 
intimate affairs by curious meddlers. _ 

The flowers of democracy must not be confounded 
with the idea of a community of saints composed of a 
uniform class of characters. Rather it should be a 
community of gods, and, as a godlike man, a genius, 
contains within himself all the passions, appetites and 
tendencies of ordinary people, intensified, and in addi- 
tion to these other and godlike passions. So, we shall 
infer, a community of gods requires and must be com- 
posed of, all kinds of characters, drawn or chosen from 
all classes of people in order to make the flowers of 
democracy perfect or godlike. 

It is interesting to dwell on the difficulties our genius 
shall encounter in an enterprise of this kind. To sur- 
render is easy; anyone can do that. But to overcome all 
obstacles and carry out your own plan—that’s hard. And 
because it is hard it is interesting and makes life worth 
living. 
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IMPERIALISTIC IDEALS 
THE FAMILY 


The lowest, and at the same time, the most persistent 
social form is the family. The families are the roots or 
at the bottom, while the flowers of democracy shall be 
the top of the social growth. They are our hope of glory, 
transferring our affections from our kindred to our kind. 

The family instinct has in the more recent times 
created two distinct classes of families: The first class, 
the family proper, retains some of the characteristics of 
the primitive family group. It has a history and a tradi- 
tion that imposes on its members certain duties and 
obligations: The upholding of the family honor, the 
regulation of marriage and the care for its members, 
economically and otherwise, extending this supervision 
even to the servants. Politically this class develops into 
an oligarchy, seeking and obtaining special privileges, 
and, if possible, the control of all the wealth of the 
nation. 

The second class of families are founded on mar- 
riage: Their beginning and their end is to raise children. 
Their homes are limited to that purpose. No room and 
no provisions are made for the old folks and none for 
its unmarried members. When the children grow up, 
some marry and start new homes of their own, and they 
that are left must seek refuge in children’s homes, old 
folks’ homes, the poorhouse, or other institutions of 
charity. This family has few traditions and no plans 
for the future within its class. Its dream of the future 
is to rise above it and become one of the first class 
families. Sometimes the more ambitious succeed in this; 
for, left to themselves, the upper class families die out 
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gradually or more suddenly, and families from the lower 
ranks take their place. Necessarily so, since the lower 
families are the more prolific. 


IMPERIALISM 


An imperial dynasty is the supreme manifestation of 
the family instinct. It is the natural symbol of unity for 
an empire, and adds to its strength and stability. 

Morally or politically speaking, an imperialist is not 
very much above an animal. For when we hear bears 
and boars and bulldogs growl, grunt and bark, we easily 
divine what each of the poor brutes is trying to express. 
It is this, “I am God’s chosen animal,” “I want to rule 
the world,” etc., and this is the soul of imperialism. 
Ruled by instinct, it has not, and cannot have any re- 
spect for the rights of others. That’s its strength and 
its weakness. 

As a substitute for personal ambition, an empire has 
no rival institution. Its glory is my glory, and its humil- 
iation is my humiliation, if it comes to that; and the 
more worthless we are or feel ourselves to be, the more 
imperialistic we shall be. They that are exiled from 
an empire, driven away by hunger or other causes, take 
the greatest pride in their empire. So also outcasts from 
the families, far from renouncing the family traditions, 
cling to them the more tenaciously, the more depraved 
they are. It is all they have. 

An empire is like a body of which the Emperor or 
an imperialistic government is the head. But no matter 
who or what the head may be, if I, as a member, am 
subject to any other head than my own, I am not a 
free man. ! 

Absolute surrender to a government of that kind 
makes me irresponsible, and as an irresponsible child I 
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shall perhaps be happier than a free man. I am then 
free from the eternal vigilance which is the price of 
liberty. Regard for the rights of others is contrary to — 
our instinct, and the public servants are always tempted 
to become autocrats, converting the servile state into an 
imperial state. Alternately we have the dark ages of 
instinct and imperialism and ages of enlightenment and 
freedom. There can be no peace or compromise between 
imperialism and free individuals. Free men have no 
choice in this matter, but must fight imperialism until 
every government so conceived shall perish from this 
earth. 


RELIGION 


Our religion, taking that to be Christianity, is auto- 
cratic in its origin, and in spirit closely akin to that of 
imperialism. It favors the idea of dividing humanity 
into two classes, extending that condition into a life to 
come;. where a few shall enjoy eternal bliss, and the 
majority suffer eternal torment. Its main function is to 
feed the masses with promises calculated to calm and, 
console them, and make them endure what ills they have 
rather than revolt, or make them satisfied with what God 
has ordained for them and obedient to those who have 
the right to command, etc., etc. Without to some ex- 
tent succeeding in this, the religious bodies of today 
would be ruthlessly discarded by the ruling classes as a 
handmaid that has outgrown her usefulness. But so 
long have we been fed on promises that anything more 
substantial would not agree with us. To be told that we 
are slaves, but that it is in our power to make ourselves 
free, is not so pleasing as being assured that we are 
free already and heirs to the promises, 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Public opinion is our latest deity, and idol makers 
of today are the molders of public opinion. 

The ancient Jews ridiculed the Gentiles for carving 
idols out of wood and stone, but, also the Jews them- 
selves fell for a spiritual idol cunningly wrought by priest- 
craft. And no sooner are we emancipated from that 
idol, ere we are expected to bow down to public opinion. 
—Life is but one deity after another—Already we 
hear the idol makers speak about “organized public 
opinion” and why not? Public opinion has been suc- 
cessfully organized before. Under the powerful influ- 
ence of the teachings of Confucius, public opinion in 
China has been organized for an age. In Europe, once 
upon a time, the church held public opinion spellbound 
for centuries. 

Public opinion is no new god. It is the old god 
behind all tribal, national or religious symbols; the totem 
pole and the emblem on the flagpole are symbols of the 
tribal or national spirit, a visible sign of their traditions 
and history. So are the cross and the crescent symbols 
of certain kinds of public opinion. 

In regard to its symbols public opinion, naturally, 
is the most sensitive. Of this, those who want to profit 
by public opinion are well aware, and take good care 
not to give any offense in that respect. Rather, by an 
excessive reverence for national and religious symbols, 
do they seek to justify themselves in the opinion of 
others and in their own opinion, for their often ay 
or unscrupulous dealings with the public. 

On the other hand, many who sincerely love their 
fellow men individually often lose their respect for the 
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symbols of public opinion and foolishly and needlessly 
attack these symbols. 

Taking all symbols to represent the idea—God—it 
comes to this, that we cannot love that god and man. 
As it was said in the long ago, “Ye cannot serve two 
masters.” | 

While public opinion may spur us on to many great 
and noble deeds it also is the cause of much cruelty. 
The public opinion among the Indians, including that of 
the little Indian maidens, was that a man must have one 
or more scalps of his fellowmen dangling from his belt, 
otherwise he was of no account, and, no doubt, on ac- 
count of this public opinion many a poor Indian lost his 
scalp. And to change the public opinion is almost im- 
possible. In this instance only those Indians who had 
no scalps would be interested in having it changed, and 
their words have no weight. 

It is hard to be despised by man and maiden, and 
in modern times, when money talks and a man’s worth 
is measured by his possessions, this public opinion, no 
doubt, is the cause of many of the sharp practices in 
business and industrial life and puts into the competitive 
system a cruelty it otherwise would not have. And who 
can change this opinion? 

What an organized public opinion shall be we do not 
know, but we have a suspicion that it will be imperialis- 
tic disguised as universal brotherhood and everlasting 
peace. How it shall be organized is also more or less 
of a mystery.—The hands that manipulate the tools of 
idol-making are invisible—But by watching the tools 
perhaps we shall get an inkling of the process and also be 
able to form some idea of what it shall be. 
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THE PRESS 


The most effective tool in moulding public opinion 
is undoubtedly the press. Dependent, as it is, to a great 
extent on advertisements, it must to that extent bow to 
the ideals of a commercial class identical with that of a 
ruling class. Only by a law to the effect that all adver- 
tisemenis should be eliminated from all newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals, and printed in publica- 
tions devoted exclusively to advertisements, could the 
press be freed from that influence. 

But then the press should be more dependent upon 
subscriptions, and these again on an already existing 
public opinion. And public opinion, like other gods, is 
lagging behind. And like other gods, it wants to be 
served. It doesn’t want to be contradicted or corrected, 
preferring to be imposed upon. 

The great majority care nothing for the freedom of 
the press, having no desire to express anything contrary 
to the opinion of the great majority. Each political 
party and each religious sect cares only for its own free- 
dom. If the press of one faction is suppressed, the 
members of the other factions do not come to its assis- 
tance as free men, zealous of their right to express their 
opinion: Rather, like slaves, seeing a fellow slave pun- 
ished, they enjoy it as a great sport. 

Suppose an editor proposed a new marriage system 
and that his paper on that account was suppressed; 
and suppose further that one of his fellow editors ob- 
jected to this. The public opinion, as it now is, would 
be that an editor who objected to the suppression of a 
paper of that kind was not actuated by any love of 
freedom (for freedom is not license), but that the real 
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motive must be that he had some family trouble of his 
own, or that he had a soulmate or that he wrote under 
the baneful influence of a vampire, or something of that 
sort. 

The news, however, promotes the freedom of the 
press. For the events taking place are often beyond 
control and suppression or falsifying of the news can- 
not prevent an adjustment of affairs in accord with what 
actually happens; although it may postpone such an 
adjustment and make it more explosive, or, shall we say, 
picturesque? And the constant reader learns to read a 
whole lot between the lines in his editor’s comments, 
which escape the notice of the invisible powers that 
govern the moulding; for there exists, as we know, a 
kind of free-masonry between rogues. 


AMUSEMENT 


The masses must be entertained. The Romans rec- 
ognized the cry for bread and circus. The Germans 
were of the opinion that the masses must be entertained 
by war and religion as the only means capable of stimu- 
lating their interest. We have the movie-theatre. And 
in no other place can the moulding of public opinion be 
observed to better advantage. 

Scenario writers and producers of photoplays are 
expert moulders, Characters representing Society or the 
upper class must have a noble bearing, while characters 
from the laboring classes must assume a cringing ,atti- 
tude towards their betters, as the saying is. Outside 
the theatre something similar is insisted upon. If a 
laboring man in manners and bearing appears as a free 
and independent citizen of a republic ought to appear, 
it is hard for his friends to tolerate it. They will think, 
if not be saying, that he is stuck on himself. Or they 
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will tell him to his face: “Who do you think you are, 
anyway—a profiteer?”’ But it is when it comes to table 
manners that the differences between parasites and pro- 
ducers is most strictly drawn. Parasites must, as is 
meet, be experts at eating. Their table manners are 
therefore faultless; but if they attempt to do something 
with their hands, the conventions of the movie theatre 
demands, as is also meet, that it should be done clumsily 
—the more so, the better. On the other hand, members 
of the producing class are not supposed to know how to 
eat: they are able to make and use the finest tools and 
instruments, and to make and manipulate the most in- 
tricate machinery, but when they sit down at the table 
it is as if their right hand had lost its cunning. The 
- knife and fork are too much for them, and the audiences, 
composed mostly of the children of the producing classes, 
know to a nicety how parasites and producers Feet 
tively should perform the act of eating. 

Society plays seem to be patterned after ei social 
customs of the British aristocracy, and the sin of that 
society, from a democratic standpoint, is the butler. A 
society that creates or requires a character of that kind, 
from the same point of view, has no right to exist. 
There ought to be a limit to our tolerance. What is it, 
then, that makes the butler the most contemptible of all 
the characters in the movie-play? He is generally a 
good-looking old gent; intellectual, with a sad and seri- 
ous, not to say soured, expression, not unlike that of a 
typical priest or preacher. He wears nice clothes and 
his manners, of course, are faultless! Is it not this: 
that he is puffed up on account of a glory not his own? 
He glories not in himself, but in his serving a lord and 
master, and this is idolatry. If I put on airs or am 
puffed up on account of my family, my country or on | 
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account of the cause I am serving, be that cause impe- 
rialism or socialism or any other ism, then I am an 
idolator: I am of the butler tribe; and if I admire Society 
people as superior to myself or if I enjoy seeing people 
ridiculed on account of their poverty or ignorance, then 
too, I am of the butler tribe. 

We draw a similar distinction in regard to animals. 
A dog loves his master more than himself and other 
dogs. And a dog may be man’s best friend, very intelli- 
gent, and all that, but a dog is not a noble animal. A 
noble steed, on the other hand, although he must obey 
his master’s will, does not lose his self-respect. So a 
work-horse, too, is a victim of circumstances. At last 
he is worn out and useless; at last he is given his free- 
dom and turned loose in the street to die—and this is a 
most pitiful sight—but even then a horse is not con- 
temptible. 

That society plays should be popular is natural. As — 
the Germans loved their junkers, and as the English love 
their lords, so do we love our millionaires. For every 
boy dreams of becoming a millionaire and every girl’s 
dream is that a millionaire will marry her. And, as we 
grow older, we like to dream again that dream and for 
a moment forget the sordid reality. So also to see the 
life in saloons and brothels depicted, satisfies a natural 
curiosity. And the growing generation, mere children, 
gets more information about houses of ill-fame in the 
movie-theater than they could gather in a lifetime by 
actual observation. : 

We may have our misgivings as to the propriety of 
this, but as the plays are passed by the censor it must be 
all right. We, of course, cannot know if any conscious 
effort to mould the public opinion is exerted on the part 
of the censor, as we only know the plays that pass and 
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not those that are rejected. But, judging from the pic- 
tures of scenes that are permitted to be thrown on the 
screen we infer that the character of the censor is that 
of a woman. A woman who has seen better days, a 
lady with a past. Hence plays giving scenes from high 
society life and from the life in more or less questionable 
resorts, looks familiar to her. They remind her of for- 
mer days, and are, apparently, at once marked O. K. 

This familiarity with high life and low life which the 
movie theater cultivates, however, shall not corrupt the 
masses, as familiarity breeds contempt, both for high 
society and for the haunts of vice. Sometimes, perhaps, 
it shall be truly said about the censor: “She moulded bet- 
ter than she knew.” 

While the movie-theatre’s main object is to entertain, 
it is also an educational institution and on the whole, a 
power for good. And, if a manager commits a sin, it is 
not intentionally. For instance, every time I witness 
on the screen the awful scene, a ship going under, carry- 
_ Ing men, women and children down to a watery grave, 
the organ begins to play: 


“Secure I rest upon the wave, 
For Thou, oh Lord, hast power to save.” 


And it sounds like mockery, but it is not meant to be. 


REFORM 


The entrance of a reformer into the idyll of which 
the movie-theatre is a reflection, must necessarily be 
felt as an intrusion, and as such resented. His song is 
out of tune. It creates discord. Although heard by 
itself or prevailing over the other, it might develop into 
a beautiful melody. However, if a reformer proposes 
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something visionary or impractical, and therefore harm- 
less, he is tolerated, and if the reform advocated shall 
tend to produce a sober and industrious laboring class, 
the reformer is not only tolerated, but encouraged. 

Prohibition is such a reform. And there is only one 
valid argument against prohibition, and that is: it inter- 
feres with our personal liberty. But advanced by saloon- 
keepers in the interest of the liquor traffic, that argument 
becomes odious. 

Surely to be drunk is a disgrace, and for a isbonue 
man to spend in a saloon what should go to the sup- 
port of his family is nothing short of a crime. Still, the 

saloon satisfied a social craving and at present we have 
nothing to take its place. 

Just now I am sitting in a movie-theatre, musing on 
this, and feel as if I were blotted out of the book of 
life, and am filled with resentment against the reform- 
ers. They are not here so I let loose my bad temper 
on the pretty actresses. They gap too much. Already 
in the opening scene the poor girl meets the millionaire 
and we know what the end shall be. 

My mind wanders, wanders way back to my boy- 
hood days. Then we wandered far away into the wood- 
lands and came to the open glades. There, in the shrub- 
bery, we found the carefully hidden birds’ nests; the 
newly hatched birds, blind and naked, lay huddled to- 
gether perfectly still, But when we imitated the mother 
bird they lifted up their heads, stretching their slender 
necks, opened their bills and gapped like movie actresses. 

Another scene comes to my mind: We are again in 
one of those olden-time cozy saloons. There we sit and 
drink and sing and. discuss the questions of the hour. 
And then sometimes some of the guys tell the funniest 
stories and we laugh an open-mouthed laughter. 
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Now to return to the show, and sure enough, on the 
screen the poor girl marries the millionaire. Finis. 

- The prohibition of child labor is another good re- 
form. Surely the exploitation of child labor ought to be 
forbidden. But prohibition alone does not cover the 
case. Parents feel that a little help from their children’s 
_ earnings would be a good thing, and the children them- 
selves need many things that their parents cannot fur- 
nish the money to buy, and the result is: from their 
earliest childhood they learn to hate reform and reform- 
ers. If we have nothing more substantial to offer the 
children than prohibition, had we not better keep quiet? 

And why should it always be the masses when we 
speak of reform? Are the classes perfect? Or are they 
' past redemption? And why not reform the reformers? 
That’s the idea. If we can get the reformers right we 
may safely leave the masses to themselves. “The un- 
washed and unafraid” are ready for almost anything. 
We need not worry about them. They are all right. 

_ To begin with, the reformers love the masses too 
much. And they love them in an autocratic way. For 
autocrats, too, love the people, love them as they love 
their horses and their cattle; that is, as their property. 
And reformers don’t love themselves enough or they love 
themselves in a wrong way. Said a girl to me once, 
speaking of another fellow: “He is so conceited that I 
cannot help looking at him.” And he must have recog- 
nized that look for soon they were united in wedlock. 
Indeed, one of the most elementary rules in love making 
is, that if a boy quits running after the girls, the girls 
will run after him, and from this we shall draw the con- 
clusion that if the reformers quit running after the 
masses, the masses will run after the reformers. 

Socially we cannot do anything without leaders, and 
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if we are free to take the leadership ourself or choose 
our own chieftains, there should be no objection to this. 
All we need for a peaceful, orderly and beneficent re- 
adjustment of our social affairs is freedom, or, to avoid 
this at present unpopular word, the right to social self- 
determination to the extent that it does not interfere 
with the equal rights to social self-determination of 
others. | 

Social reformers, lacking the royal attribute of leader- 
ship, often end by hating the masses for not doing what 
they themselves feel these ought to do; and what the 
masses “en masse” without leadership cannot do, uncon- 
sciously transferring the contempt they feel for them- 
selves on that account to the masses. 


DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 


On Love: If we love our neighbor as ourselves and 
do not love ourselves to begin with, what will our love 
for our neighbor amount to? As a matter of fact, a 
man who is stuck on himself is generally well disposed 
towards his fellow-men, while one who is dissatisfied 
with himself as a rule lets others suffer for his bad 
temper. — 

Self love within its natural limits is innocent, noble, 
free, and is compatible with or even required for the 
formation of the flowers of democracy. It is the love 
for others that presents the greatest or, we might say, 
the only difficulty in an undertaking of that kind. 

Anyone who loves anybody or anything more than 
himself is degraded by that love. It is idolatry and there- 
fore corrupting. This abject weakness that we cannot 
live without another person is repulsive. Therefore a 
girl despises a boy possessed of a love of that kind. 
That’s why she runs away. If he recovers his strength 
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and stays away from her she feels attracted to him again. 
“The whole world loves a lover.” That’s a lie. It is the 
sentiment of a lovesick woman who was silly enough to 
believe that the whole world agreed with her and her 
lover when he said that she was the whole world. The 
truth is that to all others a lover is a nuisance, espe- 
cially when he begins to rave about his love. And so 
are the victims of the other instinctive loves, a nuisance, 
when they begin to brag about their family, their em- 
pire, etc. They make us tired. 

On the contrary, when we meet a man who is in- 
terested in himself, in his work, in his future, we feel 
elated. Even if his interests are different from or op- 
. posed to our own, he is to us and to all others, an inspi- 
ration. He stimulates and invigorates. 


LOVE OF GODS 


The most prominent and the most beautiful of all 
the gods who have loved men is Prometheus. Pro- 
metheus stole the fire from Heaven and gave it to men 
and taught them the arts and the sciences. For this 
offense, Prometheus was bound by the jealous god, 
Zeus—a name that, like Jehovah, means Heaven—and 
while it was the servile powers of Zeus that did the 
work, the point of the story is that it was his love for 
men that brought Prometheus down from happy Olym- 
pus and caused him to be chained to a rock on the bar- 
ren shore of Tartarus. Hundreds of years later, another 
god, Christ Jesus, left the Glory of his Father’s home 
to give the gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth 
to men. And while it was the servants of the jealous 
Jehovah who caused him to be nailed to a cross, the 
real cause for his suffering was his love for man. 

It is the same story, with this difference: Prometheus, 
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created by the Greek genius, while chained to a rock 
defied Zeus and prophesied his downfall—The Most 
High could not break his will—While Jesus, created by 
the genius of the Jews, in his agony surrendered: “Thy 
will be done.” ‘There is also this difference between these 
characters: Prometheus represents fore-thought or in- 
telligence, and Jesus, instinct or intuition: “Take no 
thought for tomorrow, for sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” 

But both these gods were conscious of the needs and 
the suffering of men, and, as we have nothing whereby 
we can measure the greatness of gods or men than by 
the degree of consciousness they possess we hold that 
the gods who love man are the greatest gods. Further, 
that they ought to be made free or redeemed or saved. 

This sentiment is quite common so we have the 
stories of Prometheus unbound, and Christ risen, but 
these attempts at happy endings are lacking in reality. 
The truth of the matter is that to the extent that our love 
or sympathy makes us conscious of the needs and suffer- . 
ings of others, to that extent we are chained and crucified. 

The gods who loved man were the original uplifters, 
but unless the uplifters themselves be lifted up they 
cannot draw men unto them. Of what good is the love 
of gods and men for others unless it leads us to the 
dwelling of gods, to a place where it is good to be? 


LOVE OF REPUTATION 


This love more than anything else tends to corrupt 
our character. It is but another name for our love of 
public opinion, and if I care more for public opinion 
of myself than I care for my own opinion on the same 
subject, I am an idolater and unfit to partake of the glory 
of pure democracy. 
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LOVE OF TRUTH 


Every truth so far discovered or realized has proved 
to be more satisfactory than any faith in a theory. So 
we shall infer that anything, even if it appears in the 
name of science, if it is not satisfactory or sets our souls 
at rest is not true. For instance, the materialistic views 
that this, my earth life, is the beginning and the end, 
and the all of me, and the religious view that a certain 
faith is required to gain immortality are equally disturb- 
ing and that to formulate and insist on the acceptance 
of such views as truth is equally presumptious. 

I am either mortal or immortal. In both cases the 
most sensible course to take must be to take advantage 
of my present opportunities and try to make the best 
of it. This for some shall mean psychical research, theo- 
logical or philosophical speculations, scientific work, or 
the pursuit of the almighty dollar, or any other thing. 
And my soul may be profited or injured by what I am 
doing and by the spirit in which I am doing it, but 
it cannot change this, that I am either mortal or immor- 
tal, and as long as we do not know the truth, that shall 
make us free, we may as well accept it as a gospel truth 
that J always have been, that I am, and always shall be 
an independent and separate individuality. It is the only 
truth that can satisfy me or set my soul at rest. This 
implies the immortality of all others, even my enemies; 
for although I often have wished them dead, a more 
profound inquiry into that wish makes me realize that 
I would rather that they should live and see me celebrate 
my victory over them. Nothing less shall satisfy me. 
(This, by the way, is an old Christian thought.) 

Children, artists, scientists and other people in good 
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health and spirit and occupied with something that in- 
terests them, take no interest in the question of immor- 
tality of the soul, because they are at one with eternal 
life and therefore unconscious of it. 

What appears to me as a gospel truth, or scientific 
truth, is conditioned not only on my bodily health or 
mental strength, but also on my state of prosperity. If 
I am a rich member of a rich congregation I shall ex- 
perience a peace that passeth all understanding, and what 
seems most real to me in the gospel shall be that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within. The coming of Christ 
is then to me some far off event. For vaguely I feel 
a dread for that event and also a certain fear that in 
case the Kingdom of Heaven should come to earth it 
might interfere with the payment of the rent, profit and 
interest, on which my present peace of mind—the King- 
dom of Heaven within—depends. For when there shall 
be no income, how great shall not the desolation of that 
Kingdom be! 

If I am a poor Christian I have no peace within and 
my prayer then shall be: “Thy Kingdom come.” And 
if I have nowhere to lay my head, as an answer to that 
prayer a feeling shall steal over me that the Kingdom 
is near at hand. 

Somewhat similar my scientific views shall be colored 
by my financial standing. If I have accepted the theory 
of evolution as something to live by, as a prosperous 
man, the salient feature of evolution in my estimation 
shall be that it is slow, and when I have made my pile 
of money and stand pat, evolution in my opinion and 
from a practical point of view, shall be that it is so slow 
that it may be said to have come to a standstill. 

On the other hand, if I am now hard up and have 
heen so for some time, I shall feel that a change must 
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soon come, and know that it cannot come too soon to 
suit me. And my view of evolution shall then be that 
it is effected by a series of catastrophies. Do we not 
observe something similar in nature? There the long, 
dreary winter months drag along, week after week, and 
there is nothing stirring. Magic Springtime comes! In 
a few days peach and cherry trees bloom, grain is grow- 
ing, grass covers the fields and flowers appear. 

Love of truth without the love of beauty is barren. 
It is like faith without the doing of the works. Truth 
of course has a beauty of its own. The naked truth is 
at the same time the supreme beauty and so we shall 
willingly concede that a god who cannot tell a lie is the 
noblest god, and men of that kind are the flowers of 
humanity as distinguished from the flowers of democ- 
racy, which latter may be defined as social forms giving 
to the flowers of humanity a favorable environment, 
serving as clothes in a climate adverse to the truthful 
ones. For truth compels us to admit the value of lies 
and the affluence of the fraudulent confirms the truth 
of this. 


THE GOD I AM 


The God “I am” does not exclude idolatry. They who 
have lost faith in the old systems of belief and are as 
yet unable to realize that “I am God,” still feel the de- 
sire to have something or someone on which, or on 
whom, they can pin their faith. And where there is a 
public want someone is sure to supply that want. Conse- 
quently members of the “I am” cult straightway assumed 
that role for a consideration. In other: words, the “I 
am’s” became idols. Absent treatment for health and 
prosperity seems to be the favorite form of that worship, 
and the more effective. Familiarity with the object wor- 
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shipped might chill the faith on which so much depends. 
So the faith in an invisible or absent God is apt to be 
stronger than in a concrete object like an image of wood 
or stone. : 

The danger of this worship of the healers is that in 
coming in touch with their healing vibration and being 
vivified thereby we shall come to depend upon that treat- 
ment as a dope fiend on his drug and lose our soul and 
our substance to the vendor of that dope. I shall per- 
haps be more interested in the healer and his family and 
his prosperity than in my own, and fail to realize that 
“T am God.” In fact, the trick of the most successful 
healer is to cultivate that interest in himself on the part 
of his devotees. But let us not on that account condemn 
the healers. Nor should we condemn drugs, be they 
mental like religion or physical like whisky. Sometimes 
we need those things to dull our consciousness during 
the more painful experiences of our existence. And 
they that have reached the state where they can say that 
“I am God,” are pioneers in freedom. They have the 
courage of the criminal, a courage that sometimes is 
needed for other deeds than vulgar crimes and petty 
frauds. | 

Concentration seems to be the favorite method where- 
by we shall be able to realize that “I am God.” This is 
probably the only way that enables us to get rid of all 
foreign gods, but concentration carried to the extreme 
may petrify our soul and instead of, like Prometheus, 
bechained to a rock, we ourselves shall become a stone. 
Nietsche has given this formula for standpatism: “How 
we should turn to stone—by slowly, very slowly growing 
hard like precious stones, and at last lie still; a joy to 
all eternity.” Now this may be a great joy to others, 
but I am not pleased to be a stone like that, even a 
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precious stone, although it may be very noble. To quote 
further from the same philosopher: “ ‘Why so hard,’ 
once said the charcoal to the diamond, ‘ are we not near 
relations??” And, “This new table, O my brethren, I 
put over you: Become hard.” 

By why not soft? O my brethren. Are ye not the 
sap? And sap is soft, soft as oil. Of course, com- 
pared with diamonds, oil is a mean substance, without 
a backbone and not pleasant to come in contact with. 
Nevertheless, oil has its good qualities. It is essential 
for anointing, and indispensable for many arts and indus- 
tries. Oil is needed to keep almost any kind of machine 
in good running order. It can loosen the lock and lubri- 
cate the hinges of a door. It can smooth the waves of 
the ocean, it can feed a flame. 


THE LOVE TO CREATE 


Concentrating on myself I shall realize at last that 
I am nothing, but by expanding or creating out of the 
nothing which I am, I shall realize that I am everything. 
But the way of creators, like the way of transgressors, 
is hard. For all creation, be it in art or invention, is a 
transgression of that which already is created. In 
what direction our creative energy shall find an outlet 
depends on many things. The ancient Athenians did 
‘not apply their brilliant minds to the inventions of labor- 
saving machinery because slave labor provided their 
material wants; and the slaves themselves did not try 
their inventive genius in this line as they had no right 
to property. And any increase in the productiveness of 
their labor would be of no benefit to themselves. 

So in modern society, middle-class reformers, Jack- 
ing the artistic instinct, have no incentive to create new 
and beautiful social forms since in the present state of 
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affairs they are well provided for, at least better than 
they could hope to be in any new organization in its 
state of formation. 

So, also, the more energetic members of the laboring 
class are lacking the incentive to social action unless they 
have the artistic motive; they are corrupted by high 
wages. 

But everywhere there must be individuals waiting for 
an opportunity to engage in what we shall call social. 
art, as the only means of developing their special genius, 
and in this endeavor feel content. They would also be 
less inclined to interfere with the business of others 
and for this reason their art ought to be encouraged by 
others. This, however, we shall not expect. Fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, sweethearts, divinity students, 
in short, all who are in a safe distance from the firing 
line during a war, are as a rule, not only willing but 
anxious that you should go over the top. To them it is 
a thrilling spectacle; for your suffering and death shall 
reflect a glory on themselves in service flags and golden 
stars. But if you go over the top to create your ideal 
society in the land of the future, which as yet is no 
man’s land, your departure most likely shall be felt as a 
disgrace by family and friends, involving as it does, the 
discarding on your part of many of their most cherished 
customs and traditions, and implying as it will, that you 
do not care over much for their opinion, and that if they 
want to be where you are they must come to you on 
your terms. 


THE FLOWERS 


A conscious effort to direct or regulate a social re- 
adjustment, made inevitable by an increase in knowl- 
edge, new inventions and many other causes, in order 
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to succeed must to some extent be made in conformity 
with the peculiar character and condition of each country. 

German Socialism, Russian Bolshevism, and English 
Unionism all have adherents in this country, and in this 
day of propaganda it might even be permissible to in- 
sinuate: that these movements of a more or less foreign 
origin and growth are supported by the privileged classes 
in order to prevent the formation and growth of a similar 
movement more in conformity with our national spirit 
and therefore more dangerous to their interests. 

Now, the peculiar genius of the American is a genius 
for invention. Closely allied to that genius is his love 
for individual initiative, and this genius attacking the 
social problem naturally finds its expression in forming 
colonies. So we find both in earlier and more recent 
times, many attempts at starting colonies have been 
made, and often with great success. When we remem- 
ber that originally what is now the United States con- 
sisted of numerous colonies started by people who broke 
away from the conditions of Europe rather than try to 
reform them, we do not wonder at this. Therefore if 
we follow our national genius in an attempt at social re- 
adjustment, the flowers of democracy shall be the result, 
as these may be likened to colonies within the Republic. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


According to that principle each colony ought to be 
independent, recognizing the Republic as the higher, or 
rather fundamental unit or big Union, and not like 
churches and lodges which are formed in denominations 
and fraternities curtailing the self-determination of local 
organizations. As they are based on the principles of 
democracy they shall have no quarrel with any party 
loyal to these principles. And though recognizing nation- 
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alisms, they shall not be opposed to internationalisms 
or the symbols of that ideal. 

Each nation ought to have a flag of its own, but as 
free individuals we should have the liberty to go to any 
country on earth and make it our home, and not like 
serfs be bound to a certain country or limited territory. 
It follows that we shall have no prejudice against the red 
flag as the symbol of internationalism. As it is desirable 
that all people should know a universal language like 
Esperanto, besides their native tongue, so it seems that 
besides our national flag we should have an international 
flag as the red flag originally was meant to be. 

Most men harbor an affection for the place of their 
birth. In time this affection is extended so as to in- 
clude our native country, and in time may be extended 
so as to include the whole earth. Especially since the 
facilities for travel have multiplied and even the air is 
utilized for that purpose. 3 

Already the propertyless and the immensely wealthy 
lead a more or less nomadic life, having no permanent 
homes. And there is no good reason why this tendency 
toward a nomadic life should not be encouraged and 
cultivated. It was man’s original state; to be perma- 
nently located in the same place is only a vestige of age- 
long slavery. At present men travel more than women, 
but originally woman probably took the lead in the no- 
madic life, seeking new fields wherein to find food for 
her children, while man’s “wanderlust” was acquired 
simply by running after woman, like the gadflies chasing 
the wandering heifer, Io. 

In a more nomadic life, the flowers of democracy, 
divers in form, in color, in fragrance, would serve as 
resting places and as permanent homes for the very 
young and the very old. 
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VARIOUS KINDS 


_ The places chosen for social experiments shall to 
some extent determine their form. Placed in the midst 
of existing communities they may be likened unto dande- 
lions, and, as their prototype, their appearance shall pos- 
sibly not be hailed with joy. They who imagine that 
they own the ground, especially, shall treat them as in- 
truders on their property. But others, hostile to every- 
thing new, especially if it proves superior to the old, 
shall seek to destroy them. | . 

A would-be social experimenter in the long ago said 
to his disciples: “Let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
- which is in heaven.” Later on he realized that they 
would do nothing of the kind but predicted that his fol- 
lowers would be hated of all men: “Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves! Be ye therefore 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 

A gentle boy placed among roughnecks must pretend 
to be just as tough as they in order to be tolerated. 
And, as gentleness generally is a sign of strength, evi- 
dencing a more harmonious and therefore better con- 
stitution, a consciousness of this and the vanity that 
often goes with it, shall lead a boy of that kind thus 
dlaced, not only to pretend, but actually to outdo the rest 
in wantonness. So a superior society of the kind under 
discussion might be compelled to hide their light and not 
only allow, but actually encourage people to say all man- 
ner of evil things against them. 

If public opinion, to begin with, should make social 
experiments in the midst of the old order impossible 
another arrangement might be agreed upon. Let each 
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state set aside one or several counties, or as many as 
may be required, for social experiments, these taking 
the place of penal colonies, to which all those who do 
not, or cannot, conform to existing conditions could be 
banished. Society as it is, would in this way be freed, 
from a more or less dangerous, and in any case annoying 
element. Abandoned to itself this element could be left 
free to work out its own salvation or destruction. 

These colonies, being more detached from the greater 
political body may be likened unto orchids. 

Standpatters, however, shall not be blind to the dan- 
ger to their interest hidden in this apparently innocent 
arrangement, for even a penitentiary may be managed in ~ 
such a way that it loses its character of a penal insti- 
tution to a degree that convicts and others prefer a life 
in prison to freedom in our present civilization. | 

To stand pat is expensive. Because we are conserva-. 
tive, not only the legitimate expenses of our government, 
including its various branches, must be paid by the pro- 
ducers, but besides these seven great institutions of char- 
ity and innumerable smaller ones. Add to this the ex- 
pense of keeping all the churches and lodges cultivating 
obsolete faiths and antiquated ceremonies, and we be- 
gin to realize the enormous expense of standpatism. 
Industry itself is loaded down with overhead expenses, 
cost departments, sales departments, advertising depart- 
ments, etc. Then comes the middleman and finally, or, 
first of all, a reasonable interest on the capital invested, 
whatever that may be. Taking all these items in consid- 
eration we can easily imagine that penal colonies freed 
from that cumbersome load would present an attraction 
hard to resist. And we see at once that with a colony 
of that kind, our present system could not begin to com- 
pete. A high protective tariff between the states and 
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these counties would have to be established. Likewise a 
strict censorship on art and literature produced in these 
colonies, lest the morals of the people at dates should 
be contaminated. 

Inter-communication between these colonies does not 
now present any difficulties since we have flying ma- 
chines and wireless telegraphy. 

Reasonable and desirable as such an arrangement 
seems to be, we nevertheless, have little or no hopes of 
seeing it realized. We shall therefore consider the third 
and last place where social experiments might be under- 
taken, namely, the Wiiderness. 

“On the day of Pentecost there appeared unto the 
apostles the Holy Ghost like cloven tongues of fire, and 
- it sat upon each of them.” Thus in the desert the cacti 
bloom “like cloven tongues of fire,” the bright ruby red 
blossoms appear as fastened upon the plant. Therefore 
the cactus ought to be the symbol of these: the freest, 
the most abandoned forms of pure democracy, marking 
the beginning of a new dispensation. 

Blinded by their dazzling beauty, these forms, how- 
ever, shall not appear unto us as flowers, but as pure 
flames in which our souls shall be purified as gold is 
purified by fire. And their brightness shall overcome the 
lure of the cities and the dull glow of the redlight dis- 
tricts in the commercial centers. Nothing, by the way, 
is purified, and everything is corrupted in that light. And 
we shall be drawn towards these lights in the wilder- 
ness like children, who in the evening gather around a 
bonfire, or like moths in the night, swarm around an 
arc-light. 

Remember, it was in the wilderness the rosebush 
bloomed that burned without being consumed, and out 


of which the God, I am, spoke. Daniel was tried in a 
3 
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fiery furnace. Hell itself is a place where we shall burn 
forever without being annihilated. Therefore, if we shall 
be rejected let us flee to the mountains and like eagles 
build our nests in inaccessible places, or like wanderers, 
kindle our fires far from the haunts of men. 

So many other things have become indifferent to us. 
The promises of a heaven hereafter leaves us cold, and 
scientifically speaking, the luminiferous ether in its static 
state gives us a chill. Let us go to the other place gladly 
like returning#to Zion with songs. 

P. S.—As soon as this was written I gave it to a 
distant relative of mine. He is one of the so-called in- 
tellectuals, and I wanted to have his opinion of it. I 
know him—with the pride and assurance peculiar to his 
kind he has no fear of being led astray by false doc- 
trines, relying solely on his own judgment. On the con- 
trary, he feeds his soul with everything that promises 
to stimulate his thought. And, apart from what draw- 
backs such promiscuous feeding may have, it has broad- 
ened his mind and extended his sympathies and made 
him what he is today. 

With his customary hospitality, he invited me and 
several others whom he wished to make acquainted with 
the Flowers of Democracy to supper. After the repast 
we gathered in his parlor to discuss the matter. The 
company was made up of his own kind and various kinds 
of reformers. But among those present I noticed also 
a young woman, apparently a daughter of the people. 
She was a stranger to me and possibly to the ways of 
reformers, for she was a good listener; very serious, 
and during the whole session she never said a word: 
But before the evening was over she asked me a stunning ~ 
question. | i 

It came after the meeting was adjourned and the 
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guests were preparing to go and, as usual, more freely 
expressed their opinions. And I gathered from what 
I overheard that those who previously had formed some 
opinions on the social questions were of the same opinion 
still. One, however, thought the idea would win some 
favor, for no matter what movement a man starts nowa- 
days, he shall always find some followers. To which 
another responded, absent-mindedly or out of old habit, 
“The first step must be to educate the masses.” Another 
one strongly insisted on the importance of keeping scien- 
tific socialism pure and free from any taint of Utopian- 
ism. And one of them, a man of the world, remarked 
in leaving the company, and as I thought, with a touch 
of irony: “The Flowers of Democracy are certainly 
promising.” 

It was then that I turned to the daughter of the 
people who stood.aside from the others, all by her- 
self, alone, like one waiting to do something, and 
said that I was glad to see her and hoped she had en- 
joyed the evening. I was curious to know what might 
be on her mind, and by way of encouragement assured 
her that if there was anything about the flowers 
of democracy which she did not quite understand, I 
should be only too glad to enlighten her. But this line 
of talk did not seem to interest her, and her seriousness 
made me pause—and nothing is more becoming to a 
young woman than seriousness—and this is what she 
asked me in a quiet and confidential way: “When shall 
we begin?” 


FOR “SPORTS” ONLY 
SOCIETY WITHOUT SLAVES 
—A MODEL 
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OR 
SOCIETY WITHOUT SLAVES—A MODEL 


NCE in a while abnormal children come into this 
world. They are what the scientists call “sports” 
or variants. As time goes on and they grow up, 

they become more or less liberated from other people as 
foam is separated to some extent from the liquid on 
which it floats. Figuratively they are the scum of the 
country. This, however, need not and shall not prevent 
real sports from considering themselves the cream of 
society. 

As already indicated the sports here spoken of are 
generally at outs with their surroundings. As children 
they are often shy and bashful, sometimes sullen, for 
being different they are tormented in various ways by 
their playmates and elders, nicknamed “highbrows,” “sis- 
sies,” etc. Later on they are apt to wear themselves out 
in a vain attempt to convert others to their own ways 
of being and thinking, something which in the nature 
of things cannot be done. This, again, makes the sports 
a more or less dissatisfied, a disturbing, or even danger- 
ous element. Better it would be then, it seems, if this 
element formed themselves into societies of their own— 
societies of congenial spirits. 

Taking this for granted, I submit to them this plan 
for a society without slaves, well knowing that it can 
only be one out of many and possibly better plans, for 
the element to which I address myself is not homogene- 
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ous and will therefore require many and different socie- 
ties to meet their social wants, But if this model should 
not meet with your approval it may suggest to you 
another model, or a more practical basis for a new social 
unit. 

Then there are other sports who are not socially in- 
clined and therefore cannot be expected to take an inter- 


est in the creation of new societies. Indeed, sports of 


the particular kind for which this essay is written are or _ 
must be so few and far between that to find them or to 
come in touch with them is like fishing for pearls or 
prospecting for gold. It is a gamble, and in every game 
there is an element of luck which makes it interesting. 

First let it be thoroughly understood that we are not 
out to save or uplift the world. The missionary and 
mercenary spirit is absent. We are not here to serve 
others, but to save ourselves; neither do we expect other 
people to sacrifice themselves for us. Our motto shall 
be: Take care of yourself and leave your neighbor in 
peace. 

We may be likened to a pack of wolves that have 
combined because they find it more advantageous or 
because they are hard pressed. But on that account 
they are no better and no worse than the wolves that 
hunt alone and do their fighting alone. Let us try to do 
away with all hypocrisy. A man who paddles his own 
canoe is all right. And so are the sailors who sail their 
own ships; the size of the boat has nothing to do with 
it. So, we, if we try to create a larger and a different 
social unit than the family, need not on that account put 
on any airs and say that we are idealists trying to realize 
an ideal and begin to prate about self-sacrifice and living 
for others and all that rot. We are only doing what we 
like to do, and as far as the ideal is concerned, a family 
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consisting of man and wife and their children is just as 
beautiful a social ideal as any one we can think of, and 
just as hard to realize. They who are able to realize that 
ideal ideally, are indeed fortunate. And if they are able 
to realize also that there may be other social ideals be- 
side their own they are more than fortunate, they are 
great. 

Tending strictly to our own business, never trying to 
convert anyone to our own ways, and looking out for 
our own interest first, need not prevent us from taking 
an active interest in politics and from lending our sup- 
port to every good and worthy cause. This good be- 
havior will probably not save us from being accused of 
trying to deceive people or lead them astray. Socrates 
taught a higher morality and was deemed a corrupter 
of youth. However, we have no choice in this matter. 
Being no longer in sympathy with the existing order of 
things, we perish, and if we do not succeed in creating 
societies suitable to our needs, we shall also be eliminated. 
So what is the difference? 

It is needless to exaggerate the difficulties confront- 
ing us. To create a society without slaves will prob- 
ably prove to be a very simple matter, provided we go 
at it in the right way and in the right spirit. The plan 
here submitted resembles the Chinese family in many 
respects, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
it has some features of an enduring quality. Another 
encouraging consideration is that the creation of an ideal 
commonwealth, or Utopia, is not a new idea. Many at- 
tempts in this field have been made and are made, in 
most cases without permanent success, but on account of 
labor-saving machinery we are now in a far better posi- 
tion than formerly to undertake an experiment of this 
kind. In a similar way the dream of being able to fly 
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through the air existed ever since man saw the eagles 
soar and wished he could do the same. And the prin- 
ciple of soaring was known but could not be applied 
until a suitable motor was invented. Meanwhile he sent 
up his kites and at last they became airplanes. Why, 
then, should not the Utopian dreams come true? 

In order to utilize the labor-saving machines to the 
fullest extent and for our own benefit a larger social 
form than the present family is needed. How large it 
ought to be, experience alone can tell. Both large and 
small most likely, from twenty up to a thousand people. 

That a large social unit will have some advantages, 
economically at least, is easily seen. For example: For 
a society of one hundred members one victrola would be 
plenty. The same number divided into families of five 
could not be satisfied with less than twenty victrolas. 
They would also need twenty automobiles, while united 
into one group they could get along equally as well with, 
let us say, five. 

But there are other considerations than the merely 
economic that make the creation of new societies desir- 
able. First, it will give us more freedom, not only from 
masters, but, what is equally worth hoping for, freedom 
from slaves, or dependence upon servants. And then 
it will give us a new art, a social art including all others, 
or we might call it a new sport, also including all other 
sports. A sport in which all take an active part, and 
where no fans are needed or wanted. This again will 
give us a new, a more masculine civilization, something 
devoutly to be wished for. As fans we are in the 
position of women, who from a safe place watch men 
fight. Something natural to women, and something they 
seem to enjoy. But in this position we are denatured 
men, in other words, slaves; slaves that have to be enter- 
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tained since they have nothing to say and do as individ- 
uals. It was so in Greece, it was so in Rome, it is so in 
America today. 

It used to be that religion was opium for the masses. 
Among us sport is the more dangerous narcotic, espe- 
cially since men and boys are more under its influence 
than they ever were under the influence of religion. 

Many boys lose all interest in themselves and in their 
own career, watching other people’s games, forgetting 
even to take some needed physical exercise, never learn- 
ing how to walk and breathe properly. So they go through 
life as onlookers only all the days of their lives, nothing 
but fans. Indeed, we could truly say about our country 

what Euripides said about his: 


“Of all the thousand ills that prey on Hellas, 
Not one is greater than the tribe of Athletes.” 


However we ought not to blame the athletes for the 
condition of affairs that creates an overabundance of 
fans. 

In the pioneer stage or in the formative period in 
this social sport the members will probably be organized 
somewhat like any other team of players, being their 
own promoters and playing their own games, and for 
the sake of convenience, to begin with, consisting of men 
and boys only. 

It is important that each team or society should be 
absolutely free and independent. The reason for this 
is that many of them naturally will fail, and if there be 
no entanglement the others will not be involved in their 
moral or financial bankruptcy. This, however, will not 
prevent but rather promote friendly intercourse and 
mutual helpfulness among the various and more or less 
different societies. 
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Most of the pioneers in this sport will probably be 
city-born and bred, or accustomed to city life. For such 
to get hold of some land and try to support themselves 
as farmers will not be the easiest or best way, although 
it is the usual way of those who start new colonies. 

Better it would be, it seems, for beginners to have 
only a small place out in the country, while their home 
or headquarters was in a city where they have the ad- 
vantages of existing economic and social conditions and 
could, partly at least, support themselves on what wages, 
salaries or income they may have. But the goal must be 
a society located on a tract of land sufficiently large to 
support it. Even then it should be of great value to re- 
tain a place of business or stopping place in the city from 
which they came, or near which they had made their 
homes. 

In a more advanced state or when fully developed a 
society should be able to maintain itself anywhere on the 
whole earth, and preferably be located where natural re- 
sources were most easily accessible, climatic conditions 
most agreeable and the political situation the most 
favorable. 

Airplanes and other means of conveyance are de- 
veloped to such an extent that we now can live almost 
anywhere without a feeling of being isolated. But for a 
long time yet it will be an advantage to be located near 
the sea and navigable rivers as the waterways are the 
cheapest for the transportation of heavier materials and 
merchandise. 

With a larger group than the family a new style of 
pioneer life may be inaugurated, a pioneer life retaining 
the freedom and excitement of the old style and eliminat- 
ing some of its hardships. However, we cannot expect 
from a new form all advantages. What we gain in one 
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respect we may lose in another. And it is useless and 
a waste of time to try to convince anybody that a society 
which as yet does not exist will have any advantages 
at all. It must be demonstrated like any other invention. 
And a nucleus consisting only of a few members agreed 
on a definite. plan would be in a better position than a 
larger group to formulate a plan of action and to regulate 
a society’s growth. Naturally then it would increase by 
accretion of an element that felt itself attracted to such 
a nucleus. Later on the birth of children within the 
society would give it strength and stability. But this 
ought not to exclude the growth by accretion entirely as 
every society gains by the infusion of new blood. 

Normal people like to be and act like other folks, 
that’s what makes them normal, so we cannot expect 
any help or sympathy from normal people as long as a 
society is new and its ways unusual. Still there are 
among normal people some who seem to take a delight 
in being different. “Sports” of course, naturally do. 
That normal people generally consider this desire to be 
different as a sign of degeneracy need not concern us. 
While normal people are indifferent and often hostile to 
everything new, they are keenly alive to their own per- 
sonal interest; and if you have something to offer where- 
by they imagine that they can better themselves they will 
gladly submit to the requirements and disciplines of a 
new social form, better themselves materially, that is, 
for as a general rule people don’t feel that they need to 
better themselves in any other way. In order to attract 
normal people, then, you must have something more 
tangible than a plan and a model—something more 
substantial, like a comfortable home and some vis- 
ible means of its support, and a way to satisfy the 
primary wants: love and hunger. To those wants we 
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will have added the want of glory, “the will to be great.” 
This “will to be great” is supposed to be an infantile 
wish. Nevertheless it is a great force. Families, na- 
tions, empires derive their main strength from this in- 
fantile idea that it is a great honor to belong to them. 
Even the hope of the meek and humble Christians is a 
hope of glory. It goes without saying that to be found 
worthy of. becoming a member of a society without slaves 
is in itself a glorification. . 

We have no reason to expect, nor would it be de- 
sirable that all the members of a society should be alike, 
either mentally or physically. Even in small families we 
often find various types represented, great differences in 
mental endowment and in bodily appearance. Difference 
in stature, in the color of hair and eyes, in the shape 
of the skull, etc., etc. This makes for harmony as the 
different characters complete each other, and for per- 
fection of the groups like that of an orchestra, which 
needs all kinds of instruments in order to play the aos 
est compositions. 


A CENTRAL HOME 


In describing a central home of a society without 
slaves in full operation it is well to bear in mind that an 
ideal of the future, if held too rigidly, may retard our 
progress. It acts then as an ideal or a faith of the past 
in which our minds are held captive and which then 
prevents our adjustment to present conditions. Also that 
an ideal markedly different from what we are used to, 
even if it from an impersonal point of view should be 
far superior, can have little and no attraction for us. 
The life of a butterfly, presumably, does not appeal to 
a caterpillar. And it is good that it is hidden from him. 
It would distract his attention from his business, which, 
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placed on a cabbage leaf, is to eat cabbage. So we being 
in the grub stage should not let an ideal prevent us from 
tending to our immediate needs. This does not mean 
that we shall not plan for the future: that, too, is an 
immediate need, but it is well to remember that all our 
plans and platforms, while necessary or indispensable, 
are in reality only springboards into the unknown. Who 
would care for the future if it was known? 

Now we know that in the ages of faith magnificent 
temples were built, while the majority of men lived 
in wretched hovels. “Now YE are the temples of God,” 
and the distinctive feature of our central home shall be 
that it is a home for men. Here only the features of 
that home which more markedly differentiates it from 
the homes we are used to will be dwelled upon. And 
there is no need of going into detail. If we can give a 
clear idea of what we want, architects will do the rest. 
When sun worshippers demanded of them that they 
make a bed chamber for the sun in their temples, they 
did it. They have also built houses of God, a God that 
is a spirit, an equally fantastic idea. So we have the 
utmost confidence that when the time comes architects 
will rise to the occasion and build Central homes that 
will rival cathedrals in beauty and grandeur. 

The features of the building to which we will pay 
special attention are, Ist, a place to sleep; 2nd, a place 
to dream; 3d, a place to love. 

A Place to Sleep. My home is my castle. This holds 
good for the head of the present family, but not for 
the other members thereof. With us it will be: My 
~den is my citadel. It is beside, a place to sleep, also a 
place of retreat where no one may enter without my 
permission. It will insure privacy, something rarely at- 
tained in private families. In the great hotels we are 
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far more free. At an early age a child should be given 
its own room, and the size of the room should prefer- 
ably be in proportion to the size of the child, and an 
ever larger room allotted to it as it grows older and 
bigger. Why? For no reasons I can think of just now, 
only it seems right to me that it should be so. 
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A Place to Dream. Figure I shall give some idea 
of its construction: A is the machine room; B-B the 
platform or stage; C the operating room from which 
the pictures from slides or movies are thrown on the 
ceiling or hemisphere, D-D-D. These pictures shall be of 
the sky in its various aspects, starry, cloudy, etc., and 
also panoramic views of landscapes. E-E and E-E the 
auditorium with steps and terraces heavily carpeted, on 
which the vistors may be seated or on which they may 
recline and be at ease. (No chairs.) F-F an inner 
circle between the platform and the auditorium from 
where women may ascend into the auditorium dream- 
land or heaven. G-G an outer circle from where men 
may ascend, go over the top and into dreamland. (No 
doors are visible. They would break the illusion of 
being in heaven, or out in the open). 

The shaded part of Figure I we shall refer to later 
on, but shall state here for reasons later to be given that 
it is desirable that both men and women should wear 
special robes or dominos of a uniform cut, color and 
texture when they visit this place. 

This dreamland or heaven is especially dedicated to 
dreams, to meditation and to prayer. Music, song, pic- 
tures, incense and perfumes may be used to induce the 
proper moods. 

Here the religious or social rites shall be performed 
and plays may be given, written for a stage of this spe- 
cial type. 

Other uses of dreamland shall be suggested as we 
go along. ; 

A Place to Love. ‘The greatest, the only difficulty 
in the way of creating a society without slaves, shall 
be to find a suitable form for the relationship between 


the sexes. Several ways shall be suggested here. But 
4 
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before we go further, it is well to remind ourselves and 
others that this is only a free speculation and that some 
of the ways suggested may be against the existing laws 
and that they, therefore, cannot be carried into effect 
until these laws are changed in their favor in the regu- 
lar way as provided for in the Constitution. 

Among animals, mating takes place away from home 
—never in the hives, the nests or the dens. Correspond- 
ingly, a Temple of Venus, away from home, should be 
the ideal place for mating. As this, however, cannot 
very easily be arranged we shall not consider it in this 
essay, but will confine ourselves to a place or places 
reserved for love within the central home. 

The main difference between men and animals lies in 
in their respective degrees of consciousness. Thus our 
rank within the human family must be measured by 
the same standard. From this we conclude that the value 
of an arrangement for mating and marrying must be 
judged by the advantage it gives to the most conscious 
members of a society. A greater consciousness gives to 
man the sense of modesty and shame in connection ‘with - 
love affairs—senses totally lacking in animals. Secrecy 
in love affairs shall for this reason be our main consid- 
eration in preparing a place for love. 

Generally speaking, let all our works be in the open 
and all our loves secret loves. To say it with flowers 
ought to be the limit for any public manifestation or 
demonstration of love. 

Architects, no doubt, will be able to solve the prob- 
lem by locating secret places in a building in a most 
satisfactory way, but for the sake of illustrating the 
principle a few ways shall be suggested. 

The problem is that the places of love be so situated 
that only the initiated may know where they are and 
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that others, children for example,, may not even sus- 
pect that anything of the kind exists. Further, going 
and coming to and from these places should be so ar- 
ranged that it will not attract attention. To further 
insure secrecy we should observe to the utmost the fol- 
lowing unwritten code of honor in regard to love affairs: 
_ To tell anything about these places of love is strictly 
taboo, to inquire about them is strictly taboo; any allu- 
sion to the going and coming to and from these places 
is also taboo. 

The proper punishment for Beesleig any of the regu- 
lations of this code should be loss of the privilege of a 
place to love for a shorter or longer period of time. 

Conjugal Love. To illustrate an arrangement for 
this kind of love we refer to Figure II, which gives a 
section of a floor occupied by married people. 

A-a is den and bath for the men; B-b, den and bath 
for the women. The shaded room is the nuptial cham- 
ber, separated from the bathrooms by secret doors to 
which the man and the woman each hold one key. C-C 
is a corridor into which only men may enter. D-D isa 
corridor under the same restriction—it is for women 
— only. 

Figure III illustrates the same idea save that the cor- 
ridors are laid outside the building as verandas and these 
are under the same restrictions as the corridors. The 
bathroom and the nuptial chamber are combined into 
one or in any other manner the couple may prefer. 

Turn now to Figure I, page 48. The shaded space 
in that figure, it will be observed, provides ample space 
for nuptial chambers with entrances from opposite sides 
similar to the nuptial chamber in Figure IT and to which 
the married hold each their own key and the secret to 
unlock the door. 
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Individual Love. This is not free love as it shall be 
subject to an unwritten law, more strict than any other 
law pertaining to sexual relations. Instead of nuptial 
chambers we shall then have love nests. (I don’t like | 
that word myself. Perhaps others do. However, the 
name does not matter—it gives the idea.) These love 
nests differ from the nuptial chambers only in name. 
But each man and woman now has a room exclusively 
their own. Also, each one holds both keys, and is at 
liberty to offer one of them to the chosen one of the 
opposite sex. The love nests might be restricted to the 
region below dreamland and here it is that the advan- 
tage of having special robes or dominos appears, for 
while visiting dreamland, lovers may at the same time 
have a date with the girl or boy of their dreams and 
no one shall be the wiser or know the difference. 

This kind of love shall probably make it necessary to 
dissociate these two ideas: love for health and happi- 
ness and love for the purpose of parenthood. Love for 
health shall be confined to the love nests. During the 
season of love for parenthood the prospective parents 
would temporarily take up the position illustrated in 
Figure II or Figure III. 

Under these conditions the relation of the sexes in- 
stead of being as those of husband and wife would be 
more like that of knight and lady—she to him an inspi- 
ration, he to her a defender, and each to the other a 
friend in need. | 

Most homes of this magnitude would undoubtedly 
have swimming pools or natatoriums in the basement and 
the dressing rooms could be constructed to serve as 
nuptial chambers or love nests. | 

That elevators would be running and that there would 
be private telephone connections between the different 
dens goes without saying. : 
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Orgiastic Love. That’s the limit. And as it was in 
the beginning. It is still in vogue among savages. Greek 
Bacchanalia and Roman Saturnalia were orgiastic in 
character. And in carnivals and many other social af- 
fairs we still see traces of the orgy. It may be that 
only in an orgy can lovers obtain a satisfaction so com- 
plete, that it leaves their hearts free and their minds 
pure for a whole year or until it breaks out again. 
Meanwhile anything pertaining to the orgy would exist 
only in the subconscious—perhaps occasionally coming 
to the surface like a vague memory of a half-forgotten 
dream. It is thinkable that sometime we shall reach a 
state of consciousness, intellectuality or spirituality, in 
short, a state of refinement, that only under the influence 
of wine and intoxicating music and dancing shall we be 
induced to indulge our passions or be willing to partici- 
pate in the functions on which the perpetuation of our 
race depends. 

In the singing of savages or semi-savages we per- 
ceive a note of wild joy, a joy we somehow have lost. 
To be sure we also perceive a note of coarseness in that 
singing. But if the joy could be regained, leaving out 
the note of coarseness, and, if any orgy is a means to- 
ward that end, it ought to be tried out for the children’s 
sake. 

The place for an orgy would of course be dream- 
land and again, of course, only for the initiated. 

The word orgy in many ears has an ugly sound. 
And to soften the expression I was seeking another name 
for orgiastic love, trying to inordinate it under the gen- 
eral term marriage. But what kind of a marriage could 
that be? And what name could we give it? 

My mind was groping in utter darkness seeking an 
answer to these questions, Then, as often happens, in 
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the midst of our perplexities everything is made clear. 
An inner voice spoke to me saying, “It is the Marriage 
of the Lamb.” 

It must have been experiences of this kind which led 
the prophets to say, “Thus said the Lord.” 

With the supreme satisfaction and with that strange 
peace of mind that immediately follows a successful con- 
clusion of a great struggle I put it down again. It is 
“The Marriage of the Lamb.” 

How clear and simple! Why did I not think of this 
before. And how nicely it fits in with the wonderful 
teaching of the Master: “In the resurrection they neither - 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the Angels 
of God in Heaven.” 

Spiritual Love. In all civilization there have been 
and are men who seek to obtain a higher consciousness 
or spirituality by continence and a severe discipline. We 
have Christian saints and mystics, Mohammedan Sufi 
and Indian Yogis. So far men of that kind have had to 
withdraw from the world, to go out into the wilder- 
ness and away from temptations. In a society, where 
sexual affairs are never mentioned and all love is secret 
love, it should be possible for this class of men to re- 
main at home, and at home to attain to the state of 
holiness for which they are striving. As it is, chastity 
is not much esteemed. Old maids are despised and 
bachelors are looked upon as criminals. And while spin- 
sters and bachelors are not necessarily chaste, it goes to 
show that continence and chastity are held in contempt. 
Still it cannot be denied that continence is beneficial, and 
for some people at least, even a necessity. 

From this lengthy discourse on the different kinds 
of love a reader may get an impression that everything 
is love within a society without slaves. The opposite 
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shall be the case. Love among us shall be reduced to 
a half-conscious routine, producing an indifference to 
love from which probably nothing short of an occasional 
orgy shall be able to rouse us. In the interim a spirit 
of holiness shall pervade our home, a Sabbath stillness, 
an odor of sanctity. | 

The Old Style Love. There may be some who would 
like to join a society without slaves save that they would 
prefer the old style love and the home founded on mon- 
Ogamic marriage. In a modified form that should be 
possible. On a large estate, which this large home pre- 
supposes, many, for other reasons than marriage, would 
prefer to live in cottages and bungalows. Boys, espe- 
cially in the summertime, would prefer to camp out and 
so on. And there is no reason why married people 
should not dwell in cottages or bungalows, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, provided they behave them- 
selves and respect and abide by the rules of the society 
‘as a whole. These, in regard to love, are that absolute 
silence shall reign in regard to love affairs. No gossip, 
jealousies or scandals of any kind are to be tolerated. 
Further, children born in wedlock shall not be consid- 
ered in any way better than those whose origin can be 
traced to an orgy. At the same time they shall not be 
considered inferior to the latter, who might be consid- 
ered free born, while those born in marriage bondage 
might be considered slave born. We shall always, on all 
occasions, hold fast to this—that we are born equal. 
Nothing more is then needed except that they accept 
our law of inheritance which shall be stated later on. 

That secrecy in love affairs is desirable I believe 
many, even of those who adhere to the old style of love 
and also to the old style of living, will admit. This 
exposure of love in all its various phases tends to vul- 
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garize it, and at present there is no escape from 
these expositions. Love stories we need not read and 
the love scandals recorded in the newspapers we can 
pass over. It is in the movie theaters that we are held 
up, so to speak. For, while there are many things in 
the movie theater we enjoy, in order to do so we are 
bound to look upon the love scenes. We can shut our 
eyes and listen to the music but there is no one to tell 
us when we may open them again for there is no fixed 
time limit. Only the other night I sat in the balcony 
of one of the movie theaters looking at a long-drawn- 
out love scene. The intensity of the kiss, or rather the 
length of it, made the audience restless. At last a 
boy in my neighborhood could stand it no longer, and 
to relieve his tension he stood up and yelled at the top 
of his voice: “Hot Dogs! Hot Dogs!” | 

From this insistence on secrecy in love let it not be 
inferred that we prefer ignorance in regard to sexual 
matters. Let us have all the information science can 
give and let children know all that they are capable of 
knowing and crave to know, so that their minds may be 
put entirely at ease. However, let the information be 
imparted privately, not in schools or from the platform. 
Given in connection with an explanation of the sex life | 
of animals and plants there is nothing impure or sug- 
gestive about it. When children are able to read, books 
giving the proper information are even better than pri- 
vate information verbally imparted. 

In any case, parents are not the proper persons to 
give information on sexual matters to their children. 
They do not like it and children resent it. The thought 
of sex in connection with parents or children is repug- 
nant, and for them to talk to each other about sex is 
profane. There may be exceptions to this, but I doubt it. 
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The Code. We have mentioned a code and suggested 
a few taboos. The question is, who shall formulate this 
code or complete it? Lovers are too ardent and jealous. 
Scientists too cold and heartless. Old people should be 
the most promising candidates for this task, having had 
experiences and having now only an academic interest 
in love affairs. But the minds of the old are filled with 
curious contradictions. Carnal love to them is pure folly 
or sin. Do these old sinners then regret their folly? 
Far from it. Their only regret is that they did not sin 
more when sinning was good. They are fond of re- 
lating to young men the stories of the many chances for 
love affairs they had in former days and how, often- 
times, they did not have sense enough to embrace them. 
Hearing which an exuberant youth shall rise up and ex- 
claim, “Now is the time to sin! We are young only 
once!” But to this the old sinners will strenuously 
object. 

Then we have the converted sinners who go about 
the country as revivalists confessing what great sinners 
they once were. There is no regret, only a bragging 
about their sins in these confessions, but if young people, 
with real or pretended naiveté, should inquire of these 
reverend gentlemen: “Ought we not to sin some first 
so we may have something to tell after we are con- 
verted?” these ancient worthies would be sure to answer: 
“Oh, no! You must not do that!” 

In regard to women’s sentiment in this matter it 
is interesting to relate what took place in Rome, Italy, 
some time ago. A newspaper of that city put these 
questions to its female readers: 

“What career out of those of historical women would 
you prefer?” and 

“What is your reason for preferring that career?” 
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The majority expressed a preference for the career 
of Mary Magdalene and for this reason: that Magda- 
lene lived a life of sin and died a saint. Our only com- 
ment on this shall be that while we would not add to 
the attractiveness of love by calling it sin, a career simi- 
lar to that of Magdalene should be possible within a 
society without slaves as here outlined. 

Now as to the code, that will take care of itself. It 
will grow naturally out of the conditions. People are 
by nature decent and fair if they have an opportunity 
to be so. | 

Human Culture. So far we have almost ignored the 
child, who from a rationalistic point of view, ought to 
be our first consideration. But there are realms where 
instinct is a better guide than intelligence. A cool de- 
liberation, having only the welfare of the child in mind, 
might at the same time chill the passion on the strength 
of which the vitality of the child may depend. In a 
discussion of human culture we must not be too dogmatic. 

The first question must be: What kind of children do 
we want? Ina society without slaves the answer should 
be simple enough: We want children that, when they 
grow up, neither want to rule nor to be ruled. This 
type coincides with what is generally considered the 
highest type of human being. A genius first comes to 
our minds in this connection. For genius is insepar- 
able from or rather dependent on a high degree of con- 
sciousness. This again curbs the disposition to rule be- 
cause it is too vividly aware of the feelings of those 
to be ruled. That it also objects to being ruled goes 
without saying. But genius is resented as an injustice, 
which indeed it is—an injustice on the part of nature— 
for why should some be more richly endowed by nature 
than others? Just as we ask: “Why should one be born 
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an heir to millions and another an heir to rags.” Then, 
again, a genius to many minds is only a long-haired freak. 
A Christ child? For a Christ is neither a ruler or a 
slave. On the contrary Christ is the symbol of free- 
dom. The trouble with that name is that we are ac- 
customed to think of Christ as suffering and sacrificed 
and we certainly want happy children, a joyful Christ. 
An anarchist? But only a few know the beautiful philos- 
ophy of anarchy. The great majority generally imagine 
that all anarchists are a lot of bomb-throwing villains. 

What we want is a new name that shall retain the 
good traits of the characters mentioned without any of 
the objectional connotations. Well then: If unto us a 
child is born, its name shall be called Wonderful. All 
children are more or less wonderful. They all have 
genius. And all children are Christs and they are all 
anarchists in the better sense of that word. 

The next question is how to get wonderful children? 

At the outset we are met with the assertion that gen- 
ius is not hereditary. (We shall still use that term occa- 
sionally for the sake of convenience.) But a wish that 
it should not be hereditary may be the father to that 
assertion. Anyway we shall take an opposite view and 
assume that it is hereditary and seek to find some argu- 
ments in support of that assumption. (The validity of 
an argument is, of course, in no way affected by our 
motives for seeking them, either one way or another.) 
In the first place, genius, as the name implies, is not an 
acquired characteristic but an inborn quality and there- 
fore ought to be transmitted to the offspring under fav- 
orable conditions. A long time ago, long before the 
Great War, I read an article by a German professor 
whose name I am sorry to say, together with the name 
of the periodical in which the article appeared, I have 
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forgotten, but wherein the professor claimed that genius 
is hereditary provided that the gifted one becomes a 
father while still young. This gives usaclue. The rea- 
son why the older ones have only commonplace children 
is that they have spent their substance in doing great 
and wonderful things. In other words, the children of 
their brains have flourished to the detriment of the chil- 
dren of their loins. | 

Now let us look at another assertion often made, 
that great men often have had what we are pleased to 
call a good-for-nothing father. The mother in such 
cases generally gets the credit for the child’s genius. But 
may we not be mistaken in regard to the good-for-noth- 
ings? Perhaps they are geniuses in disguise or, to use 
the new term, wonderful. Indeed, by being the father 
to a wonderful child, has not a man proved that he is a 
genius? If aman is greatly gifted it does not necessarily 
follow that he does any other great things, or things 
we consider great. Women ought to be in a better posi- 
tion to judge men in respect to their fitness for father- 
hood and women are often fond of the good-for-nothings. 

Regarding the age of the parents and its influence 
on the offspring we know but little. We might infer 
that a youthful genius mated to a more mature woman 
would be favorable for the child. It is also claimed that 
if the father is old the child is apt to be more intellec- 
tual but lacking in vitality. Mated to a young woman 
that drawback probably would be overcome. 

As it has a slight bearing on the subject under dis- 
cussion, we shall call attention to a curious occurrence 
noticed by many keen observers, namely, that young men 
and young girls often fall in love with members of the 
opposite sex much older than themselves. I have never 
heard an explanation of that phenomenon and shall offer 
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my own for what it is worth, which is not much: What 
old folks lack in attractiveness they more than make up 
for in cunning. So it came to pass in the long ago, long 
before marriage was invented, that young folks almost 
invariably had their first experience in love in connec- 
tion with a person much older than themselves. As the 
first experience is the most vivid, it impressed itself so 
deeply on the minds of the ‘young that, even to this 
day sometimes, it comes to the surface as an infatua- 
tion for an older man or older woman as the case may 
be. : 

These theories, however, are both vague and unsatis- 
factory. Human culture, if it shall amount to any- 
thing, must be put on a scientific, that is, on an experi- 
mental basis. This we propose to do in the following 
manner: Once a year and as something in the nature 
of a religious observance, let all the members of a so- 
ciety assemble in Dreamland to have their pictures taken, 
both in motion and in repose, on the platform or in the 
auditorium or posing alternately in both places. To get 
a better view, a view that would enable us to form a 
more correct estimate of their physique, they should not 
be overdressed—some slight draperies would be suffi- 
cient. These pictures in connection with a record of 
their ancestry, their deeds and doings, would in time 
give us an opportunity to compare ourselves with them 
and enable us to discover whether we improved or de- 
generated. For at these yearly festivals of taking our 
own pictures those of our ancestors would also be shown. 
We might also be given an opportunity to see pictures 
of other, similar but slightly different societies, and dis- 
cover the causes for our becoming better or worse, what 
strains of blood seemed to improve the stock or what 
strains of blood seemed to work havoc in our society. 
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And as to our blood, so also in regard to our customs 
or morals. In short, we would in time get the necessary 
data on which to build a science of eugenics. It would 
take generations to do so. But we are not building for 
a day. There is no hurry. Eternity is long and there 
is plenty of time. This custom of having our picture 
taken once a year, although begun for a scientific pur- 
pose, could easily be developed into some sort of ances- 
tor worship, with this distinction, that we shall cultivate 
a belief that it pleases our ancestors to see us well off 
and in better conditions than they were, thus making 
well-being a duty toward them. ; 

Mutation. The Merino sheep sprang: from a com- 
mon stock of sheep. Another example of mutation is 
that seeds from American dahlias planted in German 
soil produced a new variety of that flower. So from 
the European human seed transferred to this continent 
we should expect a new variety of men, especially under 
such radically new conditions as a society without slaves 
would present. Even now if these societies appeal to 
us are we not changed beings already? 

We do not know what the future shall bring forth 
and it is well that we do not know. It makes life more 
interesting. And we have no assurance that people born 
and bred under these new conditions, from our point of 
view, shall be better. They may be worse. The con- 
sciousness that makes us desire and work for them is 
probably created by pain and privation, and with pain 
and privation shall pass away. Perhaps societies with- 
out slaves shall be like a flowering of the Christian era. 
After the flowering comes the decay. But in the flowers 
the seeds are developed that shall sprout some day in a 
new springtime in a far-off age to come. 

Adaptation. The extent to which we are able to 
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feel pain and pleasure is limited. If the pain exceeds 
a certain point we lose consciousness. So, also, when 
pleasure becomes too intense, we faint away. And if 
living souls were cast into hell they would have to as- 
sume a form and acquire a consciousness agreeable there- 
to, like the salamanders who, according to an ancient 
belief, live in fire as in their proper element. But adap- 
tation cannot be accomplished in a day and comes only 
after a painful process. We had better go slow and not 
attempt too much at once. After a society is established 
the process of adaptation shall be less painful and may 
possibly be accomplished with a peculiar pleasure. 

Anyone who has taught beginners to do some new 
kind of work will have experienced that an explana- 
tion of how the operation is to be performed avails 
but little. The beginner will listen to you but understand 
nothing. It is all “Greek” to him. He will hardly know 
what you are talking about. But show him how it is 
done and then give him a chance to try to do it himself 
and he will soon catch on. So, also, an explanation of 
the workings of a society without slaves shall pass the 
understanding of most people. People learn to sing and 
done without having any theoretical knowledge of 
dancing and singing. All they need is an opportunity to 
try. So, life in our societies shall come easy when it can 
be observed and imitated. In an incredibly short time, 
perhaps, new members shall know the works from top to 
bottom and shall probably add a few touches and tricks 
of their own. 

Activities. All activities may be roughly divided into 
four kinds, without any hard and fast boundary lines 
between them: contemplative, creative, routine, instinc- 
tive. . 

We need not dwell on the Beatific vision which is a 
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state above all activities. When we turn our attentions 
to phenomena that vision fades and we are then in the 
contemplative mood. When we begin to compare and 
criticize the various manifestations of life we are al- 
ready on the borderland of the creative activities. And 
when we begin to plan something different from what 
we observe we are no longer in the contemplative but 
in the creative mood. Next after Beatific vision, the 
contemplative mood is the most conscious. The lure of 
the contemplative is that it lifts us out of the strife. 
We are onlookers only. We are fans, baseball fans, 
movie fans, etc. 3 | 

Creative work, to our way of thinking, is anything 
that requires an effort of the will, be the object to learn 
a lesson, solve a problem or acquire a skill. After the 
lesson is learned, the problem solved, the skill acquired, 
then it ceases to be creative work. It is then knowledge 
or routine. All creative work has this in common: It 
is hard to do and the hardest part of it is to begin— 
to rise from the inertia of a fan and assume the attitude 
of an active, living being. 

Doing creative work our consciousness becomes more 
narrow but, within the chosen field, more intense. For 
while the creative activities are the hardest, they are 
at the same time the most interesting, hence that height- 
ened consciousness. As we go on in a certain kind of 
creative work it becomes easier and easier and, with 
complete mastery, a pleasant pastime. But at the same 
time we shall become less and less conscious of what 
we are doing. Our work has become routine, almost 
automatic. This also includes the fine arts, so-called, 
and these generally are considered the only field for 
creative work, probably because other work as a rule 


has been performed by slaves; for there is no inherent 
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difference in the work of digging a ditch and building a 

cathedral. Anyway, the fine arts are subject to the same 
_ law as the other activities. We have schools of archi- 
tecture, schools of music, schools of literature, etc. That 
is, a certain form has become the style. Everybody is 
doing it and gradually it loses its character of creative 
work. It is routine and we lose interest in it, for rou- 
tine work being easy, almost unconscious, fails to arouse 
an interest in the fans. Acrobats are well aware of this 
and purposely make it appear harder to perform their 
feats than it really is for them. 

In literature only those expressions that are the result 
of intense pain or pleasure, more often pain or terrible 
anger or a deep sorrow or an utter despair on the part 
of the author are able to affect the reader in the same 
way. Such expressions, strange to say, pass through 
the process of translation without losing their power. 
Poetry of a gentler mood is rarely able to pass success- 
fully through that ordeal. 

Routine is an always-present danger for a writer. 
After some practice it seems that all you have to do is 
to put your pen on the paper and watch it and words 
are drawn toward that point as toward a magnet. You 
simply arrange the words as they come, exercising some 
slight selection, pushing some words aside, waiting for 
better ones to appear. And you are aware of them com- 
ing about half-a-line ahead, sometimes dimly, even 
farther ahead than that. It should be possible to quietly 
withdraw the pen from the paper and watch the train 
of thought go by. But it sinks into the subconscious, 
there to continue as an unconscious cerebration, occa- 
sionally recognized as a still, small voice. It is only 
words, words, or at best, it is like Shakespeare’s words, 
poetry. And if a real, passionate, personal sentence 
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should shine through this cloud of words like a flash of — 
lightning it would strike us dumb. 

Spontaneity, I believe, is overrated. It is the pains- 
taking effort that counts. 

Routine work is easy, it is pleasant. They speak of 
deadly routine. That is because they have never tried 
it, never learned anything so thoroughly that the per- 
formance is easy. Or they judge routine work by the 
effect it has when it is carried too far, that is, carried 
on after our surplus of energy is exhausted. Anything 
carried on beyond that point becomes painful. Within 
its proper limit routine work is a rest, especially from 
creative work, and for worry or mental trouble or heart 
trouble it is even a cure. Routine work at great speed 
gives a peculiar pleasure like that of fast driving or a 
joyride. | | 

Instinctive work is really unconscious play and our 
instincts should be rather stimulated than depressed. 
They should as far as possible be left alone and hu- 
mored, never uselessly antagonized, but given what rest 
and recreation they crave. 

All of this applies to our societies, the creation of 
which is nothing but a fine art, the art of association, 
taking into its service all the other arts. It is readily | 
understood that its formative period shall be the most 
painful, though at the same time, the most interesting. 
As we acquire more skill and get more experience, it 
shall become a pleasant routine and finally most of the 
activities shall be almost instinctive. 

Instruction. A theoretic knowledge of what we are 
doing can be more easily acquired in connection with 
doing the work and if we from the earliest childhood 
were permitted to take part in all activities and at the 
same time had explained to us the theory on which the 
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machinery is constructed and were told of the nature of 
the forces we employ, we could without great effort 
grasp the theory and be able to do a great number of 
things with an ease that make it pleasant and gain a 
knowledge of what we are doing that makes it more 
interesting. In this way we might dispense with regular 
schools altogether. Let the older members teach the 
younger ones reading, writing and arithmetic, and this 
could be done as a pastime in leisure moments. After 
this, those who cared to could pursue their studies indi- 
vidually, and, with all the materials now at our disposal, 
a student could obtain all the information there is to be 
had on any subject, if, and all depends on that “if,” 
there were in the society scientists, artists or experts able 
and willing to help him out when he got stuck. We see at 
once the importance of having men of that kind among 
us. Not only on account of the prestige it would give 
the society, but for this, their practical value to students. 
These people naturally would stimulate an interest in the 
arts and the sciences in which they are engaged, and as 
the students asking advice would only be those actually 
interested, the time given to this instruction would not 
seriously interfere with their own work. It would prob- 
ably be given by the way of conversation and as such 
be relaxation or entertainment. Under these conditions 
there is no reason why a student could not go as far in 
the study of any subject as in any of the great 
universities. 

This system of education has only one drawback: a 
man may know a whole lot, probably he knows too much. 
What good does it do him? Nobody knows it; he has 
nothing to show for it; he has no diploma; he can not 
be sure of it himself until he has passed an examination. 
Likewise, in a material way, a man may have all he 
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needs of worldly goods, all he wants even, which is 
more than most people have, but he is not mentioned 
among successful men, for what satisfies him, in the 
eyes of the world is naught, and his name is not in 
“Who’s Who in America.” No, we cannot very well do 
without titles and degrees. 

Administration, Past the pioneer stage the ruling 
power of a society without slaves will probably pass into 
the hands of woman. It is not altogether pleasant to 
come to this conclusion. Indeed, I feel like the man 
whom the Lord commanded: 

“Gird up thy loins and I shall lead you where you 
do not want to go.” 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; coneides her ways 
and be wise: which, having no guide, overseer or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer and gathereth her 
food in the harvest.” 

To the ants we go. Or, rather, to books about ants. 
We cannot always depend on our own observations. 

Here we gather that there are sev<re! thousand va- 
rieties of ants and, that like mankind, tzcy have spread 
all over the earth. They eat almost everything and put 
their noses into everything. Originally they lived in 
small groups like the present human families, but being 
smaller and of a simpler construction than human beings, 
they have forged way ahead of us socially, for we note 
that from these small beginnings their social units have 
grown into great ant hills. There, by the way, they 
have something like the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, 
for there is apparently no marriage there but rather, 
so far as we can judge, absolute freedom for the indi- 
vidual ant. We note further that the sexes have become 
more differentiated. The males as a rule are larger. 
Some of them have wings. But from an industrial 
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point of view they seem to be useless. This, however, 
is not peculiar to ants. In almost all the kingdoms, males 
apart from their functions as lovers, are merely— 
ornamental. 

That a nucleus of women forming the center of at- 
traction in a human society require a greater differentia- 
tion and, therefore, greater attraction between the sexes, 
seems reasonable. That we then shall return to the 
matriarchate or the rule of mothers does not necessarily 
follow. In an ant hill the care of the young is a com- 
munal affair, and, if the life in an ant hill is an indication 
of what a human society shall be, what we shall expect is 
a dominion by maiden aunts. And, really, if we are 
bound to be ruled by one class or another, I, for my part, 
shall prefer a dictatorship by maiden aunts. 

We need not carry this analogy further. A differen- 
tiation of the female element into mothers and neuters 
shall probably never take place. But that women, during 
their period of motherhood, shall be relieved of all other 
cares is thinkable. At present, mothers depend on their 
husbands for what support they need. This is hardly 
fair as this support, needless to say, is not always re- 
liable. It is interesting to observe that the maiden aunts 
or in other words, single women, are actually gaining 
ground. They are invading all fields of work and mak- 
ing good. And in a society without slaves, with all the 
labor-saving machinery in operation, there shall probably 
not be jobs enough to go round. The work produced 
by teaching the young to do the various kinds of work 
shall most likely go a great way toward producing what 
is needed. Most of the routine work shall be in the 
hands of the women and older people, for, contrary to a 
generally prevailing opinion, elderly people want some 
routine work to kill time; light and pleasant routine work 
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rather than continual rest. Women also given the routine 
work of administration, man’s status in regard to the 
society would be that of a helper. 

From this one might conclude that man shall be en- 
slaved. What saves the situation for men is likely the 
fact that women love strong and independent men, in 
appearances at least, for then they have more reason to 
be proud of making them willing captives. And when 
woman has a free choice, when she need not consider a 
man’s qualifications as a supporter, passionate lovers, 
singers and entertainers full of life and joy and there- 
fore more able to make their mates happy would have 
an advantage. This in time would probably increase the 
differences between the sexes to a more marked degree, 
and this again to a differentiation between men’s and 
women’s work. Still, we suppose this differentiation 
would be in conformity with the old order of things. 

Women’s work would be in the home; the perform- 
ance of the religious rites, the secret arrangement of all 
love affairs, and the general overseeing of the routine 
work, and of course, keep the house clean, free from. 
vermin and parasites of any kind. 

Men’s first duty should be to defend the home, and 
prevent the intrusions of theocrats of every kind and 
description. Otherwise they would be occupied as pio- 
neers in the various fields: artistic, scientific, industrial. 

The Tree. I asked myself this question: “What is a 
society without slaves, figuratively speaking?’ and an 
answer came: “It is the Tree of Life.” Yes, it is many 
a tree of life. Then this parable came into my mind: 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed which a man sowed in his field, which indeed is 
the least of seeds, but when it is grown it is the greatest 
among herbs and it becometh a tree so that the birds of 
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the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” Yes, 
it is a tree, our family tree, our haven and refuge—our 
common property, our business and our bank. We shall 
have an account with that bank and it shall be our com- 
mon interest to keep its credit good. To begin with we 
must plant it in free soil and see to it that its roots have 
free access to the natural resources and that its branches 
of industry may spread out freely in all directions, thus 
giving it a symmetrical form. 

And we are the birds. As birds we are above the 
tree, not subject to it. We are not tied up with a family, 
a business, or by property. For the tree does not depend 
on us exclusively. We can come and go and its business 
goes on as usual. 

As birds we need wings, i. e., tools and instruments, 
money or credit, in short, personal property, for we shall 
like to visit other trees and meet other birds. Strange 
birds make new combinations and plant new trees in new 
and inaccessible places. 

Our law of inheritance shall be very simple as it 
only pertains to personal property. This last we may 
will to whomsoever we please and if there is no will it 
reverts to our family tree. 

The Glad Rags. Aristocracies always distinguished 
themselves by their clothing. Kings and courts special- 
ized in beautiful garments. Diplomats, even today or 
until recently, had brilliantly embroidered uniforms. The 
priesthoods of the older and more powerful theoc- 
racies likewise were arrayed like Solomon in all his 
glory. | . 

Naturelly, societies without slaves shall pattern more 
after aristocracies, both in customs and costumes, than 
after the nore or less enslaved masses. It is slavery we 
want to make away with and with it the slave customs 
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and the slave morality. This will take time but the 
clothing and the outward manners are more easily 
changed. And a change in garments shall greatly help 
us in eradicating the slave traits in our characters. An- 
other reason why we should pay particular attention to 
our clothing, manners and personal appearance is that 
we are not aggressive, not given to propaganda, for the 
first demand of an aristocracy is reticence and total ab- 
sence of intrusion on the privacy of others. The mis- 
‘sionary spirit is the spirit of the salesman—it is plebeian. 
To be attractive then shall be our only means toward a 
growth in numbers which is not necessarily a growth in 
strength. To make our clothing symbolical of the char- 
acter of our societies would save us from mistakes in 
regard to our fellowmen and, on that acocunt, do away 
with frictions. A fish was the general symbol of the 
early Christians. Now the Christian symbol is the cross. 
The Mohammedan symbol is the crescent. We, for our 
part, may choose a bird for our common symbol. Al- 
ready we have the eagle as the symbol of our republic. 
And for the lesser societies we may choose the lesser 
birds, or, if there are not birds enough to go around, 
winged insects. Here we only follow the Indian tradi- 
tion. Among the Indians we had the Ravens, the Crows, 
etc. A greater differentiation in the sexes would natu- 
rally call for a greater differentiation in clothing and 
also in symbols, in which case the women could use 
flowers corresponding to the birds or winged irsects em- 
ployed as symbols by the men of their respective tribes. 
For instance: a humming bird and a hollyhock; a bee 
and an apple blossom, etc., etc. This arrangement would 
enable us to see at a glance what kind of people we had 
to deal with. It would save time and would also save 
us from many an embarrassing situation. The wise Puri- 
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tans made their Magdalenes wear a scarlet letter fas- 
tened to their dresses so that they could recognize them ; 
prohibitionists used to wear a blue ribbon; bootleggers, 
for obvious reasons, do not show their colors, although 
there may be strangers within our gates who do wish that 
they would. That an arrangement of this kind would 
add greatly to the color and gaiety of a crowd goes 
without saying, and this being accustomed to seeing peo- 
ple dressed differently, we imagine, would also make 
them more tolerant in regard to different faiths and 
opinions. 

Sin and Crime. A violation of the law written in 
our heart we shall cail sin. The breaking of the laws 
imposed upon us from without we shall call crime. It 
follows that a sin is not necessarily a crime and that a 
crime is not necessarily a sin. © 

One who is a law unto himself cannot sin against 
anybody or anything but himself. My sinning against 
myself may be either injurious or beneficial to others. 
So, indeed, acting in agreement with the law I am to 
myself may be injurious or beneficial to others. The 
point is that from their point of view my action ought 
to be regarded as accidental and as other accidents, 
happy or unhappy, and as other accidents also, possibly 
brought about by our own carelessness. 

The law written in our hearts cannot be codified as 
there are no two of us alike. As a rule, the more con- 
scious we are the more apt we are to sin, for to the 
extent we are lacking in consciousness, to that extent 
our conscience is clear. Therefore, to increase our 
knowledge may increase our sorrow by convincing us 
of sin. Or it may increase our gladness by convincing 
us that what we in our ignorance thought was a sin was 
only a crime. 
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Not very many people sin. They are doing the best 
they can, or they know not what they are doing, or they 
are only fooling. 

To forgive what others trespass against us is easy 
enough when we consider it an accident. To get for- 
giveness for sin, that is, for trespassing against our- 
selves, that is a more serious matter. Those who have 
studied this rather obscure question seem to agree that 
only a sincere repentance, a change of heart that makes 
it impossible for us to commit that sin again, and a 
willingness to take the consequences of our sin, is the 
only way to blot it out. 

While sinners are scarce we are all of us criminals 
for there are so many laws that we are sure to break 
some of them. We may be ignorant thereof but that is 
no excuse. 

In social units of the kind here proposed, composed 
as they are supposed to be of an element of the same 
spirit and having the same aspirations, the rules or prob- 
ably unwritten laws would be but few and simple and 
consequently the occasion for sin and crime within its 
jurisdiction greatly reduced. Further,if we consider 
that the members would be free to come and go and that 
they would be encouraged in starting new societies more 
in harmony with their inborn or acquired characters 
we should expect in time to obtain an ideal condition, 
namely, that the law written in our hearts shall be in 
perfect agreement with the laws of the society of which 
we are members. 

The relationship of the various societies without 
slaves and with societies like churches, fraternities, cor- 
porations, etc., ought to be based on the principle of 
equal freedom of individuals to do as they please so long 
as it does not interfere with the equal freedom of others 
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and with no special privileges for anyone under any pre- 
text whatever. 

Closing Remarks. One who has read to the end of 
this essay may say: “So far so good, but to start a 
society of this kind in the proper style takes money.” 
True. Let us therefore for example suppose that we 
have gathered together one hundred men and women of 
the same or approximately the same spirit and agreed or 
nearly agreed on a certain social ideal. They are all en- 
gaged in various occupations but none of them have a 
single cent to their name. Now, it should be possible | 
for each of these people to save two hundred dollars a 
year and in five short years they would have one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which ought to go a good way 
toward financing this undertaking. 

Suppose that on an average they made a thousand 
dollars a year and further that they willed to create their 
social ideal so intensely that their only pleasure would 
be to work for its realization. Then in their spare time 
—eight hours a day—they could, in a common boarding 
house, make their own meals and make and mend and 
wash their own clothes, in this way be saving five hun- 
dred dollars a year apiece, thus accumulating the same 
capital in two years. 

This preparatory and close association would also 
enable them, individually and collectively, the better to — 
know if they wanted to go further. If not, they would 
be nothing out. On the contrary, they would be that 
much ahead. 

Another case would be if all or some had some money 
already which they were willing to invest. It is also 
thinkable that one who had more money than he knew 
what to do with would donate to an enterprise of this 
kind. And there can be no objection to this provided 
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the donor comes with the donation, otherwise the so- 
ciety would be under obligation to an outsider and cannot 
then be considered a society of free men and women. 
Also, if we are the type that begs or ask for assistance 
we are not the type that can create a society of this kind. 
Collectively, it often seems that we have lost all sense 
of shame in regard to begging. In regard to societies 
without slaves we have one of the rare instances where 
maney is not everything, rather where money is nothing 
and the personnel is everything. 

For the sake of contrast let us suppose another case. 
A number of idle rich people decide to create a society 
of this kind. This case is not an improbable one. Being 
rich they could begin with an equipment exactly as they 
wanted it—all bought and paid for. After that they 
could not apply their private incomes to this business, 
for in order to be deemed successful, a society must be 
self-supporting, and in a society without slaves there can 
be no servants. While a division of labor is permissible, 
even desirable, some would have to perform the less 
agreeable work, and on the whole, I am inclined to think 
that those who started from the top would have a harder 
task than those who started from the bottom. 

Only in one respect would the rich have an advan- 
tage, if an advantage it is, which is doubtful—they would 
have the public sympathy and approval. Their action, 
coming under the head of self-sacrifice for an ideal, would 
be considered heroic, while the poor group, if they were 
mentioned at all, would more than likely be referred to 
as anarchists, free lovers or bolshevist, which, of course, 
is not necessarily a disadvantage, for we remember the 
time when Leo Tolstoy established himself as a shoe- 
~ maker and the whole world looked on in wonder and 
admiration while better shoemakers than Tolstoy were 
not mentioned. 
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HE IMAGE. St. Paul, the founder of Christian- 
Tis, among many other things had this to say: 

“Now ye are the body of Christ and the mem- 
bers in particular. And God has sent some in the 
church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teach- 
ers, after that miracles, gifts of healing, helps, gov- 
ernments, diversity of tongues.” The whole bourgeoisie 
it seems. And here is where the rest of us come in: 

“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but that of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” 

Please bear in mind that Paul never knew Jesus, never 
saw him, never heard him, and, one is tempted to add, 
that he never heard of him either. And also it ought 
to be stated that St. Paul, by the disciples of Jesus, was 
held to be an imposter. 

Let no one imagine that the spirit of St. Paul is 
dead. Rather it is the spirit of democracy that is dying. 
Did not somebody tell me the other day that it is dead 
already—that it died some time ago? 

Well, where there is no death there is no resurrec- 
tion. During the Dark Ages (the Dark Ages are becom- 
ing popular) then we had the Holy Inquisition. (I am 
well aware that it is bad form to mention that institution 
now.) And by that institution it was intended to purge 
the social body of heretics. It is the old Judaistic idea, 
namely, to create a holy mOclery acceptable to a Holy God. 
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And during the Dark Ages, or let us say Ages of Faith, 
it was inevitable that some should give this idea of purg- 
ing the body of all rebellious spirits a personal appli- 
cation. We had the Flagellants, who proceeded to 
flog and chastise their sinful, rebellious bodies. Espe- 
cially did the Flagellants chastise that part of the body 
which was supposed to be the most sinful or most abom- 
inable in the sight of the Holy God. 

There is nothing peculiar about that spirit which in- 
sists that all shall be and act alike. It is common to all 
communities and most pronounced among savages. 
There everyone who does not conform to type is 
promptly done away with. The Flathead Indians dis- 
covered the root of the trouble long ago, and, being 
realists, they were not slow in applying the remedy, so 
they put a piece of board on the forehead of the new- 
born babes and gradually pushing it backward made it 
flat. No high brows or higher critics or radicals among 
them ! 

There is no limit to what the powers that be will 
do, especially when they are ordained by God. 

“Let God be true, but every man a liar.” Thus 
spake St. Paul and this expresses the sentiment of Chris- 
tians and theocrats. But not so St. Paul. There have 
been and are honest men in this world. | 

There are even honest men who help to support 
churches, but that is because they do not go there and, 
consequently, do not know what is going on. They do 
not know that there humanity is continually slandered 
and that children there are subjected to evil and injudi- 
cious suggestion. 

Society in the image of a man is an old ree All new 
ideas are old. Five hundred years before Christ the 
slaves of Rome went on a general strike, withdrew from 
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the city and intended to build one of their own. This 
worried the patricians, for what could they do without 
slaves? So they sent Agrippa, a senator, who was also 
a great orator, to the strikers. Agrippa persuaded the 
plebs to go back to Rome and back to work by relating 
to them the following parable. It was old even then, and 
is as good as new today. 

“Once it happened that all the other members of a 
man mutinied against the stomach which they accused of 
being the only idle, noncontributing part in the whole 
body and which the rest were put to hardship and the ex- 
pense of much labor to supply and minister to its appe- 
tites. The stomach, however, merely ridiculed the silliness 
of the members who appeared not to be aware that the 
stomach certainly does receive the general nourishment 
but only to redistribute it and give it again to all the rest. 
Such is the case, ye citizens, between you and the Senate. 
The counsels and the plans that are there duly digested, 
convey and secure to all of you, your proper benefit.” 

When the plebs heard that they went to work. What 
else could they do? They had no definite plan of their 
own. Only a desire to get away from the old order. 

It is curious to note that the senator considered the 
stomach as the place for counsel and planning. Generally 
it is supposed to be the head. 

- The Hindus divide society into four castes represent- 
ing the head, the arms, the trunk, the legs. And, for 
that matter, the image of society as a human body is 
not necessarily incompatible with the idea of a society 
without slaves. All we have to do is to imagine free 
individuals as blood corpuscles freely circulating through 
all the organs of the social body, participating in all its 
functions. This is really a more correct image than to 
imagine the separate organs as separate classes of men. 

6 
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The ancients would readily have seen this had they had 
a better knowledge of the human body, but it is only 
recently that Harvey discovered the circulation of the — 
blood. 

And, if we insist on being saved by the blood of 
Jesus, that, too, can be easily arranged. We must admit 
that our blood has been poisoned by theocratic thought. 
Our salvation then is to be infused by the pure blood of 
Jesus, which is the spirit of Christ. What that spirit is, 
our Saviour himself has stated in words so clear and 
simple that everybody can understand them: 

“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them, But, it shall not be so among you. 
But, whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant.” 

The Father. The father as the head of the family 
until a recent time, comparatively speaking, had absolute 
power over his children. He had even the right to put 
them to death. This power in most instances, we 
imagine, was modified by the mother as by a power 
behind the throne. There is always a power behind the 
throne. But the idea that parenthood gives a special 
power over the children has not disappeared and probably 
never will. All we can hope for is that it shall be still 
more modified in the interest of both parents and chil- 
dren. As a step in that direction it would be well to get 
out of our minds the idea that parenthood is a self-sacri- 
fice. Is motherhood a self-sacrifice? I should say not! 
Although it cannot be realized without pain and sorrow 
and a great risk. If a woman becomes what she wants 
_ to be, namely, a mother, what more can she ask? And 
_ she lowers herself by considering it a self-sacrifice. Let 
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her glory in it. And she has no right to be a mother if 
she demands of her children that they, out of gratitude, 
shall sacrifice their happiness for her sake. 

The part played by the father in the matter of parent- . 
hood may be of great,importance, but the act itself 
involves no self-sacrifice on his part. His only claim on 
his children is that he helps to support them when they 
are small. If a community assumes that burden he has 
no claim whatever on his children. 

Shall a realization of this do away with love and 
friendship between parents and their childrenPp How 
could it? Their relation is now that of creditor and 
debtor, a relation never conducive to love. More than 
anything else, it is apt to kill all affection. We do not 
love our creditors, and, if the children are continually 
reminded of how much the parents have done for them 
and all the sacrifices they have made for them, etc., it 
is hard for the children to retain their affection for their 
parents. It is true, of course, that that is what makes 
it so hard, for the children are made to feel that they can 
never pay that debt. That is what makes the situation 
hopeless. 

Our attitude toward a debtor is less malevolent. But, 
when we think of all we have done for others, the return 
is rather disappointing and it makes us feel sore. 
Remove this idea of self-sacrifice and with it the relation- 
ship of creditor and debtor and we should expect love 
and friendship between parents and children, something 
which, at present, is rather the exception than the rule. 

In spite of our religion, the power of the father is 
greatly curtailed, and if a father now kills his son in 
obedience to what he imagines to be the voice of God he 
is generally adjudged insane. Stories of that kind, as 
related in the Bible, are not for children. Abraham will- 
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ing to sacrifice his son and a god willing that -his son 
should be sacrificed impresses the minds of the more 
sensitive children unfavorably. The new testament is 
no better than the old. They are both barbaric. The 
parable about the separation of the sheep and the goats 
is especially bad. In regard to this parable, we note 
that, according to the higher critics, Jesus never told 
that parable. It is found in the first Gospel only and 
it appears that Matthew made up that parable himself. 

Ought not the children of a republic to be protected 
from the inculcation of the sentiments of an old theo- 
cratic slave religion? John Stuart Mill, in his auto- 
biography, tells us that his father did protect him from 
the teachings of Christianity during his boyhood and that 
the result was that when he grew older and read up on | 
Christianity, to him Christianity was like any other myth- 
ology, only in some respects worse. Fortunate boy! 
There are, of course, some individuals who are so for- 
tunately constituted that, under almost any conditions, 
they are able to rise to the happy state of a Lucretius 
or a Democritus, but we ought not to regard the excep- 
tions exclusively. 

The fatherhood of God is a beautiful thought, but 
there are fathers and fathers and gods and gods. The 
god of Father Abraham commanded him to sacrifice his 
only son, Isaac, and Abraham proved himself willing to 
do so. Humanly speaking, a god who gives such a com- 
mand, be it only to test the strength of a worshipper’s 
faith, is not a good god. And a father willing to obey 
such a command is a very bad father. Abraham, on 
another occasion also, proved himself to be a poor father. 
When Hagar, his handmaiden, was about to give birth 
to Ismael, another son of his, he drove her out of the 
house or tent, put her out in a desert and left her there 
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to shift for herself. That’s the kind of a father Father 
Abraham was. | 

Stories of gods and fathers of that kind are not con- 
fined to the Bible. All races were once barbaric and 
have records of human sacrifices. Agamemnon sacrificed 
his daughter, Iphigenia, to please the gods. And that 
deed, by the way, gave birth to all the tragedies of the 
House of Atereus. 

Clytemnestra, the mother of Iphigenia, killed that 
monster of a father. That’s one satisfaction. And the 
gods that favored the sacrifice of Iphigenia are also gone. 
That’s another good thing. And, when the god of Abra- 
ham has gone the way of all other gods, we shall have 
peace on earth and good will toward men, including the 
Jews. For it may well happen to the Jewish people 
collectively what happened to Job individually. When 
Job was through with God, “Then came there unto him 
all his brethren and all his sisters and all they that had 
been his acquaintances before, and did eat bread with 
him in his house; and they bemoaned him and comforted 
him over all the evil that the Lord had brought upon him; 
every man also gave him a piece of money and every one 
an earring of gold.” 

Jeremiah in the midst of his mad ravings had one 
lucid moment and he prophesied, saying: “Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new cove- 
nant with the House of Israel and with the House of 
Judah !’—“T will put my law in their inward parts and 
write it in their hearts.” This shows that the prophet 
for once realized that it was on account of the old cove- 
nant and not on account of their own faults that the 
people were in misery and distress. Let us hope that 
this prophecy shall be fulfilled. However, this does not 
concern us particularly. If we know the Jews and know 
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their ways and if we have no superstition about them- 
selves or their god, the Jews are a perfectly harmless 
people. 

The Son of Man, That Jesus was a sport in the 
scientific sense of that word many people will readily 
admit. That he also was a sport in the popular sense 
of that term shall be like news to most people. Still, if 
we read the Gospel as we read any other book, and omit 
the sad ending of the story of his career, this conclusion 
is forced upon us. He was a friend of publicans and 
sinners. The common people heard him gladly. The 
Gospel itself is a glad tiding. And the gloomy scribes 
and pharisees called him a wine bibber and said that he 
had the devil. 

In this age of psycho-analysis we can easily under- 
stand the situation. What Jesus called the Father is 
what we now speak of as the subconscious or uncon- 
scious. This subconscious became audible in him, and 
he abandoned himself utterly to the will of the Father 
and spake what his Father told him. And he knew 
what he was doing. The Father was not to him an 
external authority. It was only another name for him- 
self, his real ego: “I and the Father are one” and “He 
that has seen me has seen the Father.” And the Dis- 
ciple John said about Jesus: “In him was life; and the 
life was the light of men.” Not intelligence but instinct 
or intuition was the light. No wonder the scribes were 
outraged, representing as they did an external, tribal god. 
| Obeying the law he was unto himself he naturally 

broke some of the laws of Moses. Meanwhile, he 
preached the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
How that Kingdom should be constituted is not clearly 
stated, which, from our point of view, is an advantage. 
It prevents it from being a fixed idea and leaves us more 
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free to form societies as it seems best to ourselves, who 
live under entirely different conditions. But the main 
idea is clear enough. It should consist of. free indi- 
viduals—free to come and free to go, having no ruler 
over them, free to do the will of the Father. 

Our republic and democratic institutions generally 
would be greatly strengthened if a number of such 
smaller social units were formed within its jurisdiction. 
As it is, most of the smaller societies, which constitute 
what we might call the superstructure of the republic, are 
theocratic in spirit if not in form. And that’s why so 
many sports perish; they give their soul and substance 
to societies and associations that are of no use to them 
and to which they themselves are of no use. 

It is perfectly natural that the powers that be have 
seized upon the suffering and death of Jesus as the chief 
aim of his mission That he was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter house without a struggle is held up for the 
masses as a perfect example of obedience, and that he 
suffered for their sin, which is disobedience, is also 
instructive. The celebration of the mass is nothing else 
but a continual celebration of the victory of the priests 
and what powers there be over Christ, the free individual. 

To us, the end of Jesus is nothing but what we should 
expect. There was something of an actor’s vanity in 
his character. He asked his disciples on one occasion 
what people said about him. And Peter, divining his 
Master’s wish, said, “Thou art Christ, the son of the 
Living God.” And that pleased him. But in playing 
with the idea of being Christ or the Messiah, he was 
playing with fire. His followers and others insisted that 
he should declare himself. Finally, and possibly against 
his better judgment, he went to Jerusalem. Here the 
powers of law and order were more firmly entrenched 
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and he found his importance as an individual dwindling. 
He was up against it. They pointed out to him the mag- 
nificent temple and there is a country boy’s boastfulness 
in his answer that, if he wanted to, he could tear it down 
and build it up again in three days. In Gethsemane his 
struggle culminated. It was his will, or his Father’s will, 
which probably advised him to flee against the will of 
the tribal god, the god of Father Abraham which advised 
him to stay. And Jesus surrendered to the external 
powers and was crucified. 

The fate of Jesus is not exceptional. Sad, as a rule, 
are the endings of the happy-go-lucky ones who take no 
thought of the day, tomorrow. “For sufficient unto the 
day is the evils thereof,” which indeed it is. 

The orthodox view of the resurrection of Jesus does 
not impress us very much. He, coming through closed 
doors like a sickly ghost, still bearing the stigmata of 
crucifixion. In that state He ate a piece of fish. That 
makes the story even more fishy. His ascension into 
Heaven as a dematerializing spirit is no better. Finally, 
seated at the right-hand side of a tribal god, he becomes 
a fiction in whose name the same kind of priesthood that 
killed him is doing business as usual. There is no use 
denying it: If it was the mission of the Son of Man to. 
give to humanity a more human idea of God and a more 
human social ideal, and we have all reasons to believe 
that it was, then he utterly failed. But that does not 
prove that his ideas were wrong nor that his ideals are 
impractical. And if his ideas and ideals appeal to us, we 
owe it to ourselves to realize them. And if we succeed 
in this, that would be the real resurrection of Christ and 
a glorious vindication of his Gospel, rejected as it has 
been, both by the Jewish and Christian theocrats. 

The Supreme Power. God is one of the natural 
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resources and every tribe and sect naturally tries to 
monopolize that force. And when they fail in their evil 
design, they think that they are persecuted. Sometimes 
they are persecuted and the danger then is that they 
shall persuade themselves into a belief that they are 
justified in dealing unscrupulously with their real or 
imaginary persecutors, After persecutions have ceased 
it still leaves them in this false position. There are also 
shepherds who, in order to keep their flocks together, 
must depend on just this past suffering and ill treatment, 
and therefore they do not allow their followers to forget 
but continually fan the dying flames of hatred. 

In shops, in factories, in offices, everywhere, we ob- 
serve that people do forget their racial and religious 
differences. Only by the leaders of the old cults are 
the old hatreds kept alive. And only by a radical de- 
parture and by entering into new social forms and new 
social combinations, which shall have nothing to do with 
the old traditions of ancient feuds, can these age-long 
animosities be obliterated and more harmonious relations 
be established. 

With every disadvantage there generally goes an ad- | 
vantage. The underdog has our sympathy if this be an 
advantage, and in a catfight the undercat is actually in 
a better fighting position. 

To be God’s chosen people has also its disadvantages. 
Special favors are against the natural law of equal free- 
dom, and, when we shall more fully understand that law, 
we shall cease to seek and refuse to accept special privi- 
leges. Rather, if we are game, we shall create disad- 
vantages, artificial difficulties, in order to bring more 
of our faculties into play, and by trying to overcome 
these barriers raised by ourselves, increase our skill and 
gain in strength. 
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The disadvantage of being the pet of the family is 
illustrated by the case of Joseph. Joseph was his father 
Jacob’s favorite. This his brothers resented. But they 
did not speak to Jacob about it. They were afraid of 
the father, they feared him, those cowards. And so 
they took it out on the poor boy, who was not to blame, 
and sold him into slavery. 

Here again we see the law of compensation in opera- 
tion. Joseph made good in Egypt. All he needed was 
to get away from father. 

A petted child will be spoiled, but let us not on that 
account persecute our brother. On the other hand, let 
us not pity him either. That only makes him worse. 
Let us speak sensibly to him as if we were all equal 
before God, for it is not the boy’s fault. Let us try to. 
make a man out of him. It shall be hard for him to 
give up his position as a favorite or lose his father like 
Joseph, but other nations have survived the loss of their 
tribal gods and feel no worse on that account. Hardly 
any of the civilized nations have now more than a vague 
memory of the gods of their fathers, yet these gods were 
just as near and dear to their forefathers as the God of 
Israel is to Israel today. The Nordics may now smoke 
“Odin” cigars. Let us put on the market some Jehovah 
stogies also. A little thing like that, more than anything 
else, shall help us realize the equality of tribal gods. And 
this again, and the smoking itself, shall calm our spirits 
and make us more tolerant. 

A sick or ill-treated child will gradually monopolize 
all the sympathy a family can spare. Other members 
of the family may suffer too—indeed they often suffer 
doubly, both on their own account and on account of the 
suffering child, but their sickness and distress doesn’t 
count. It is always the child who has become a pro- 
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fessional in suffering who gets all the attention, all the 
advertisement, the whole front page, as it were. Now, 
when a child of that type gets well, is fully recovered 
and free from all oppression, it shall still insist on holding 
the center of the stage, still insisting that it is ill-treated, 
still complaining. It anticipates trouble, if none at 
present is available, for self-advertisement. 

We must always insist on equality. No exemption 
from taxation for religious bodies or for any one else © 
under any pretext whatever. They who can afford to 
or care to have the luxury of a tribal or sectarian god 
ought to pay for that luxury themselves and not sponge 
on the taxpayers who do not share in the benefits of 
having these gods. It is not so much the question of the 
money, but this seeking and obtaining special privileges 
corrupts the morals of the republic. 

Another example: If Jews and Christians have the 
right to make and administer wine for sacramental pur- 
poses, so have other societies, even though their com- 
muinion services are conducted in an entirely different 
spirit. A mass celebrating the sacrifice of Jesus is, 
naturally, a solemn affair. But a society that has no 
part in the blood of Jesus might drink to the memory 
of Christ—as a reminder that his gospel is not forgotten 
and, in anticipation of his second coming, make the sac- 
rament a joyous affair. Drinking, anyway, is or ought 
to be a social or communal affair and free. 

Profiteering in connection with spiritual things, even 
spirituosa, leads to adulteration and over-indulgence. That 
was the worst feature of the liquor traffic—it was a 
profiteering business—and the worst feature of the saloon 
was the treating custom which originated in the paying 
for drinks. 

' “God helps those who help themselves.” That’s an 
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old saying. In other words, He is passive—as still air 
is passive. But when a motion is stirred up we have 
to begin with a gentle breeze which a sailor may utilize 
and, if he is a skillful sailor, he may sail in any direction, 
even against the wind. Or God is like still water. Some 
of it must be lifted up or an outlet on a lower level must 
be found before the force of gravitation inherent in or 
acting upon the water can be used. Or a current must 
be created in it before it has any available force. As the 
water of the pool Bethesda had to be troubled by an 
angel sent from Heaven before it had any healing virtue. 

Today the spiritual atmosphere is stagnant. It is full 
of hatred on that account. For the differences between 
the Christian sects are too small. Even the differences 
between the three great branches of the Semitic religion, 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam, are nothing to be stirred 
up about. It reminds me of Boccaccio’s tale about the 

three rings: 3 

Originally, there was only one ring, but two imitations 
of it were made and the imitations were so perfect that 
now no one can tell which is which. 

It would seem then that only something that 
threatened to overthrow the whole Semitic system would 
have sufficient strength to stir up the spiritual atmosphere 
to an extent that would put wind in our sails and pos- 
sibly raise a storm that would clear the sky and make 
the earth more fit to live in. 

The main idea in the Semitic system is that God is 
one and the main strength of that idea is its simplicity. 
A child can grasp it. It is also in harmony with our deep- 
est instinct. Instinctively we create God in our own image 
and a babe seems to take it for granted that he is the whole 
thing and that there is no one besides him that has any 
rights. So the god of Semitism is the supreme egoist. 
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Him you shall love and obey, in Him you live and move 
and have your being and, if you don’t like it, get out! Go 
to hell! He is the father of intolerance, the absolute im- 
perialist. Before him all are abject slaves. That there 
are other egos in this world besides himself, who also 
think that they are “the whole cheese,” comes to a child 
as a sad discovery. It angers the child. And we have 
wars and rumors of wars and the end is not yet. 

That God is one is a barren idea. Carried to its logical 
conclusion we have the whole litany of the monomaniacs: 
One god, one kaiser, one country, one fold and one shep- 
herd. And in the fold only sheep—no goats. 

Is this the will of God? 

Let us, for the sake of argument, admit that God is 
one like the universe is one. And say that all there is is 
God. Or that God is all there is. That is easy enough. 
But there is nothing to it. It is only when we give to this 
idea, God, a character or a will that it has a meaning. 
Now, being one, God cannot will what he already is, 
namely, to be one. More likely his will is to become con- 
scious of himself. And that he cannot realize so long as 
he remains single. For consciousness implies duality or 
plurality. And, being one, he must, in order to become 
conscious, set up a conflict within himself. This, appar- 
ently, he accomplishes by creating a number of species 
composed ,of individuals, each of whom takes after its 
father or creator in this, that they imagine themselves to 
be the only one who has any right to exist. They have 
no respect for the rights of others. And a struggle that 
awakens consciousness is inevitable. Hence we conclude 
that the will of God as revealed on the surface of our 
globe, and we have no more reliable revelation, is a will 
to diversity. Therefore, in all the kingdoms, we find these 
endless varieties of creatures. There are no two blades” 
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of grass alike. This might be ascribed to environment, 
but even snow crystals, formed in the open, differ. It 
holds good for the simplest as well as for the most com- 
plex organisms. 

This will to diversity as a desire for what is different 
we detect in the mating and marrying activities. What 
attracts a boy to a girl or a girl to a boy more than any- 
thing else is that she or he is different from other girls 
or boys. This desire for variety then is the real or under- 
lying cause for the origin of species. God is the supreme 
artist and, like the lesser artists, he is ever trying to make 
something new and different, something original. In other 
words, God is always trying to make a sport. And 
nothing, we infer, pleases him more than to see that once 
in a great while a sport makes good. It is the will of God 
that they should. And they that resist the will of God 
shall receive unto themselves damnation. 

Socially there is a will to diversity, a striving for social 
distinction. Not being born sports, we seek to differen- 
tiate ourselves by artificial means. So we have high 
society, the Smart Set, Sons of Veterans, Daughters of 
the Revolution and Ku Klux Klans, besides all the more 
commonplace distinctions. Family, religion, race, nation- 
ality and even the color of eyes, hair or skin, the shape 
of our skull, etc., will do. 

It almost looks as if everybody wanted to get away 
from themselves and be something other than they really 
are. And yet, down deep in our hearts, we know that 
we would not change our individualities or real selves for 
those of any other persons, no matter how wretched we 
may be. A sport shall first become aware of his being 
different from others as a defect—which from a social 
point of view it is—and to overcome that defect he shall 
have to try harder than others to be normal. So it becomes 
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at last a habit and he shall probably spend the better part 
of his life in this vain effort. The greater part would be 
more correct, for the better part of a sport’s life comes 
when he gives up this useless struggle. Resignation gives 
peace. 

It is natural to divide people into classes: masters and 
slaves, rich and poor, etc., and a religion built on this 
principle shall have a strong appeal. Weak indeed is the 
idea that all shall be saved, for it has always been under- 
stood that one of the joys of Heaven is to see the wicked 
in hell, and the greatest suffering in hell, we imagine, 
would be to hear the songs of the blessed. To be poor, 
in itself, is not unbearable, but to see others squander vast 
sums while you are lacking the necessities of life is what 
hurts. But there is no usé talking. The hope of Heaven 
and the fear of hell, or when these hopes and fears are 
gone, the desire for riches and the dread of poverty, like 
money, make the mare go. The dream of riches today is 
far stronger than the dream of Heaven. Probably it 
always was. And stronger still is the fear of poverty as 
the fear of hell has always been stronger than the hope 
of Heaven. The humblest farmer dreams of a time when 
he shall have a tenant, that is a slave, working his farm. 
Then he himself will move to town and live on the West 
Side, that is, if the west side happens to be the most 
fashionable side, which, more often, it is. The poor, gen- 
erally, are found on the east side. Prophets, too, seem 
to prefer the east side, for we read: “And Jonah went 
out of the city (Nineveh) and sat on the east side.” And 
the Near East has always been a fertile soil for prophets. 

The lure of the west, the West Side, is irresistible. 
Recently I read that even the continents are moving west- 
ward, and I believe it. 

Monotheism is a devastating influence. In the time of 
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Tut-ankh-amen this heresy (they call it a heresy and I am 
glad of that, for that is what it is), this heresy, as I said, 
almost wrecked Egypt. It was not a success in Palestine. 
And when that heresy, under the name of Christianity, 
_ spread over Europe that continent grew dark indeed. 
That the Mohammedans for a time were the leaders in 
science and philosophy and that they were also great 
architects was not on account of their monotheism but 
because they were under the influence of the Greek 
culture fostered under polytheism. And Greece had bor- 
rowed from polytheistic Egypt. And that we have so 
‘many brilliant Jews is owing to the Diaspora. Sojourning 
in countries, still to some extent under the influence of the 
polytheistic spirit, the Jews are not allowed to kill their 
own prophets or sports. They excommunicated Spinoza, 
but to a man of his caliber an ex-communication is only 
amusing. , 

Judging from what little we know of the polytheistic 
religion of ancient Egypt it was a beautiful religion and 
religions should be judged by their beauty, their flowers, 
their fruit. As to the truth about religion, using that term 
in its scientific sense, the less said the better. And so also 
in regard to the truth about God. So little do we know 
about God that we do not know whether God is a He or a 
She or a hermophrodite or if God as a spirit can have 
any sex at all. There may be a God and that God may be 
one and we may believe in God, but we have no reasons 
whatever for believing that the Christian or Jewish idea 
of God is right. How could it be? And why should it 
be? That God is a He we take to be only a harem idea. 
In a harem the idea that God is one also most likely 
originated. A number of women having only one man 
would naturally deify that man and make a god in his 
image. Churches are spoken of as women and God as the 
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Lord. And all these women or churches naturally claim 
the only God as their very own. Therefore, the different 
sects are jealous of each other, even hate each other. 
Indeed, by this we can know all theocrats, that they hate 
each other. This holds good for the various secret socie- 
ties also, for, although we do not know their secrets, we 
can easily tell that they are theocratic for they hate 
each other. 

Monotheism is a woman’s religion. And as woman 
apparently has been held in subjection, it is at the same 
time a slave religion. But to woman especially it seems 
natural to give her heart to God, a masculine deity. And 
this absolute surrender to the will of God frees her from 
an oppressive sense of responsibility. All is love and 
happiness. But let us not be deceived into a belief that 
this obedience and willingness to serve is dictated by 
unselfishness. She stoops to conquer. So does the priest. 
He stoops to conquer. When he kneels before the altar 
it is to get the backing of the Lord and, in turn, to lord 
it over others. It is the easiest way, but it is not a manly 
way. 

Love is not unselfish. It is a desire to possess, to own, 
in other words, to enslave. Apparently a woman wants 
to be possessed by the man she loves, but she knows very 
well that so long as her man loves her he is to that extent 
her slave. And that she is in a position to boss him so 
long as that love lasts. She knows also, or ought to know 
by this time, that the only way to keep his love is to let 
him believe that he is free and the master. Without this 
illusion a man loses his will, his power to act, his initiative. 
Now, this is all well and good during the mating and 
marrying season, but these deceptions of love extended 
beyond it are a menace to freedom. 

According to some philosophers, a woman is delighted 
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to form herself into the likeness of the man she loves— 
to lose herself in him. This may be only a vain imagina- 
tion on the part of the philosopher, but, granted that it 
is true, what more could a man want? Add to this, that 
woman in her choice is aristocratic in the sense that she 
prefers the best, even the exceptional in the marriage mar- 
ket, we are, in regard to this, ready to declare that the 
law of the Lord is perfect. Woman’s aristocratic inclina- 
tions are also revealed by the importance she places on 
family tradition and family connection. - All snobbery 
about blood and race, however, is not an aristocratic but 
a feminine trait, a desire to put on a glory not our own. 
A real man, including the aristocratic type, recognizes no 
other merit than individual merit. Let me quote from a 
Viking’s code. Freely translated it is like this: 
“Brag not about forefather’s glory, 
Each one has but his own. 
Can you not lift the sword 
It is not yours.” 

We have then two ways of life. The masculine 
demands absolute obedience to yourself, and the feminine 
which demands absolute obedience to God. The first way, 
socially, leads to a free association of freemen with equal 
rights and without any privileges, living under self-given 
laws and regulations. That is, it leads to a republic. The 
second way leads to a theocracy of some kind—the rule 
of God through a hereditary or ordained priesthood—or, 
more often, to an absolute monarchy. 

Society in its simplest form is a meeting. And when 
the meeting is called to order the absolute freedom of the 
individual is at an end. And when the meeting stands 
adjourned, “it is and it is not, although it is,” to use an 
expression from the Revelation. The meeting, be it only 
a mob, acquires a soul and a will of its own. And it is 
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this factor that is seized upon by the powers that be and 
symbolized and deified under various names. 

Pure theocracy has seldom if ever been realized. As 
a rule it exists as a power behind the throne; preferably 
behind an absolute monarch whose head is duly anointed 
and crowned. 

An individual whose head is thus treated naturally 
gets a swelled head. So we have Louis XIV of France, 
questioned about the State, innocently saying, “I am the 
State.” Behind the throne of that monarch Cardinal 
Richelieu wielded the real power. In the reign of 
Catherine II of Russia we have a similar situation with 
Potemkin behind the throne. 

Generally the basis for the soul of the State gets more 
extended and gradually the king becomes a constitutional 
monarch, a mere figure-head. The will of the more sub- 
stantial citizens is considered and we have a bourgeois 
republic and finally pure democracy—an idea, needless 
to say, that has never been fully realized. 

Democracy presupposes peace. In time of war its 
human principle must be temporarily suspended and we 
have to fight it out on the animal plan. Self-preservation 
is the first law for societies as for individuals. 

But even in times of peace conditions on occasion may 
arise when democratic rule, especially as expressed by a 
majority, seems insufficient.. At such a time the rule of 
a dictator, which is but another name for a monarch, 
becomes a possibility or rather it is inevitable. Theodore 
Roosevelt came near being a dictator by the consent of 
the governed, but he had no policies worth mentioning. 
Woodrow Wilson, another near-dictator, had some good 
points and the people were with him, but evidently he did 
not believe in his own policies or some power behind his 
throne overthrew them. 
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For even in republics we have powers behind the 
throne. And we speak of our invisible government, mean- 
ing by this Big Business. But even here the law of com- 
pensation is in evidence. The freedom to exploit the 
people given to business must be paid for by themselves 
by the way of taxation and by contribution to churches, 
institutions of charity and other institutions and other 
silent partners who demand and by drives, threats and 
flattery insist on’ having a share in the loot. And at last 
comes the dictator and confiscates the whole business. 
The exploited masses have their compensation also. As 
a fit object for exploitation they must be educated. Other- 
wise there would be no efficient manpower. For the same 
reason they must be kept in good physical condition. As 
consumers the masses constitute the market and conse- 
quently their purchasing power must not sink below a 
certain point. Finally, it is to the interest of the exploiters 
that the tribes of the exploited should increase for that 
increases the manpower, enlarges the market and raises 
the price of real estate. 

_ Capitalism is not doomed to destruction through any 
weakness inherent in that system which could not be over- 
come. It may come to an end and sooner than we expect, 
but that shall be for other reasons than purely eco- 
nomic ones. 

Faiths, Faiths and the morals that go with them are 
not hereditary. Rather, social conditions to a great 
extent determine their character. Where there is “pov- 
erty, dirt and miserable ease,” to use Nietzsche’s striking 
phrase, there we shall find a religion similar to Judaism, 
Christianity or Buddhism. Somewhat in the same way 
and for the same reasons, soldiers out in the dirty 
trenches get lousy regardless of their degree of intelli- 
gence. Cooties are no respecters of persons. In Egypt, 
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the birthplace of Judaism, there was poverty and dirt. 
Likewise in Jerusalem, the birthplace of Christianity. 
And, like diseases, these faiths spread most easily where 
such conditions prevailed. Faiths of that kind shall also 
help to create what they feed on, as demonstrated during 
the Ages of Faith. 

Human misery and man’s misfortunes are God’s 
opportunity and the priests’ chance to enslave mankind. 

Religions born under such conditions shall have cer- 
tain features in common. One of them is a hope of a 
better world, a Promised Land, a new Jerusalem, a new 
Heaven and a new earth. These hopes and promises 
hold the faithful together. A fulfillment of a promise, as 
it does not or cannot come up to expectations, is generally 
fatal to faith. Thus we see that when the Israelites had 
reached the Promised Land a great number were disil- 
lusioned. Under the glorious reign of Solomon the labor- 
ing classes made complaints, asking, “Where is our share 
in the heritage?” And the son of Solomon made answer, 
saying, “My father chastised you with whips. I shall 
chastise you with scorpions.” Then ten tribes lost their 
faith and left for parts unknown. Profiting by this oc- 
currence, Christians have put the time for the fulfillment 
of promises beyond the grave or to the second coming of 
Christ as his first coming did not do any good. This 
leads us to another common feature of the faiths under 
discussion, the hope of a Messiah or a saviour. It is a 
hope of the enslaved and crushed who have lost hope 
and faith in themselves and their own ability. It is not 
a man’s hope or faith but more like that of a young girl’s 
dream of a lover. Christ’s coming is generally compared 
to the coming of a bridegroom. Take away from the 
churches that idea and Christianity dies. Or realize the 
idea in a way they do not expect or will not accept and 
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Christians shall be in the same position as the Jews are 
now, hoping and waiting, world without end. 

Buddha, reared in idleness and luxury, founded a re- 
ligion or taught a philosophy, in many respects, similar to 
Christianity. The sum and substance of it is, that life is 
not worth living. And probably it is not when lived in 
miserable ease. Thus we see that here, as in many other 
instances, extremities meet. Buddha did not promise any 
kingdom of Heaven on earth but taught a way out of 
existence, a way to Nirvana, a state we need not con- 
sider now. 

Arguments against these religions will avail nothing. 
But we notice that the poor Jews are generally the most 
orthodox. The more prosperous are the more liberal. 
Likewise, Christians in time of prosperity, become luke- 
warm in their faith. Only the very rich, for reasons like 
those of Buddha perhaps, seem to be ardent church mem- 
bers if not Christians. 

For obnoxious faiths then, prosperity, bodily cleanli- 
ness and an active life should be the best preventives. 

Poverty, dirt and miserable ease create a craving for 
narcotics. And, when a society is divided into an upper 
and a lower class, the demand for something to keep the 
latter in a state of coma is more pressing. The beautiful 
sayings of holy men recommend themselves for that pur- 
pose. And, there are beautiful and true sayings in the 
Talmud, the Bible and other holy scriptures. Too beauti- 
ful, that’s what is the matter with them. Their moral 
precepts especially are too good for this world, and, apart 
from their value as narcotics, no good. Even harmful, 
for used by unscrupulous men, these sayings and pre- 
cepts become like a sheep’s clothing in which they are 
able to deceive even themselves and hide the fact that, at 
heart, they are ravenous wolves. 
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Reformers, as a rule, are given to the repetition of fine 
phrases, being, again as a rule, only Christians in disguise. 
_ They speak of brotherhood and insist that we shall love 
our neighbor as ourselves. Yet some of them have prob- 
ably never entertained a generous thought or said a good 
word to or about anyone they knew. The neighbor they 
love is always far away. Now, how can you love a neigh- 
bor who loves his neighbor in this way? The fact is 
we are under no obligation to do so. He does not de- 
serve it. 

We cannot always go by what people say. A man 
may feel and express the finest sentiment and yet be full 
of the devil and another may swear at you and still love 
you. And a certain kind of kindness is killing. 

As there are wolves in sheep’s clothing so also there 
are sheep in wolves’ clothing who, in that garb, gain ac- 
cess to the minds of radicals, seeking to undermine their 
morale. Look at the revivalist! Sometimes they fiercely 
assail the powers that be but it is only a dog’s playful 
barking against his master. 

The missionary spirit is common both to Christianity 
and Buddhism. Is it because misery likes company? Or 
is it because Christian and kindred sects, like degraded or 
fallen people, regain some of their self-respect by draw- 
ing others down to their own level? A drunkard likes to 
see others get drunk. So we shall infer that they, who 
have surrendered themselves to another’s will, be that 
other a god or a man or a woman, like to see others en- 
slaved in a similar way. The missionary spirit gener- 
ally disguises itself as being moved by love for others. 
More often it is the love of the wolf for the sheep. And 
a wolf loves the sheep sincerely. He is ready to eat them 
up. It is an aggressive love and, as all love of that kind, 
intrusive. It has no respect for the rights of others or 
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for their sentiments. And the gods and. faiths of others 
they are ever ready to destroy. Backward people, a peo- 
ple backward from a missionary point of view, are, as a 
rule, ruined when they come into contact with the mis- 
sionaries. Many tribes die as if they were poisoned, dis- 
appear entirely and all the possibilities inherent in that 
tribe are gone forever. Let us not imagine that the mis- 
sionaries perform this work of destruction consciously. 
Far from it. They are trying to save the souls of those 
backward people and only obeying their master’s voice: 
“Go ye and preach the Gospel.” 

The democratic idea of freedom for the individual is 
contrary to the missionary spirit. The moment a democ- 
racy becomes imbued with that spirit it loses its soul. 
More especially shall that be the case with societies with- 
out slaves, considering them as the flowers of democracy. 
Their only way of propaganda, also proposed in the Gos- 
pel, must be: “Let so your light shine before men that — 
they see your good works and praise your Father which 
is in Heaven.” This is not the easiest way but it is the © 
better way. 

Spiritual Things. An interest in the spirit world is a 
fad that sometimes reaches the proportions of a faith. As 
such it must be classed with those that have their origin 
in poverty and distress. For, as a rule, it is only in hours 
of bereavement and days of despair that we seek help 
and advices from the spirits, either directly or through 
the mediums. 

And we notice that those who are devoted to spiritual- 


ism, mental and Christian sciences and kindred cults for _ 


the money there is in it have no other interest than suc- 
cess as measured by the money standard although they 
may and do pretend to have other interests besides get- 
ting rich, that is, successful. This is an indication of old 
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age, spiritual poverty and decay. Greed is our last pas- 
sion. Old races, old nations, old institutions, old people 
are greedy. Youth and health and strength is. prodigal. 
It has spirit. And so it need not and does not seek com- 
munication with spirits beyond the veil. Most people in- 
terested in spirits are too willing to believe what messages 
they receive. Scientists, in their investigation of spiri- 
tual maiters, depend on mediums and this secondhand 
knowledge cannot make up for a direct or personal con- 
tact with spirits. And they whose brains are deranged 
to a degree that they have experiences of that kind can- 
not be expected to have at the same time a cold, clear 
judgment. = 

As revealed to us through the mediums, the spiritual 
world is very much like our own. Too much so, it seems. 
It is frankly materialistic. And, to materialize a spirit 
appears to be the greatest ambition of spiritists. How- 
ever, spirits materialized in the seances or in this artificial 
_ way, so far, are not very satisfactory. Babies, who we 
shall assume are also materialized spirits, are more sub- 
stantial and more pleasing to behold. 

We understand that there are good, bad and indiffer- 
ent spirits over there as well as here. That there are 
truthful spirits and lying spirits. The “‘still, small voice” 
is of the same kind as anyone who listens to it will find 
out. That voice can tell the most beautiful lies. But let 
us not on that account say that the spirit or the voices that 
_ speak to us in the still hours, because they lie to us, are 
bad. Do not lovers do the same—tell one another beauti- 
ful lies? Rather should we infer from this that the 
spirits are good. Nietszche said: “A good man is always 
a liar.” This is probably putting it too strongly but a 
moment’s reflection shall convince us that there is some 
truth in it. A good man naturally hates to offend his 
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fellow men, especially those who are near and dear to 
him. And, if he on occasion shall have to say what he 
thinks of them, his veracity will often be put to a severe 
test. On the other hand, we notice that those who make 
it their business to tell their friends, if they have any, 
what they think of them, to tell them the truth and to 
tell it to their faces, are not usually moved by any ex- 
traordinary love of truth. Their truthtelling is rather an 
indication of their pugnacity or it is only to give vent to 
an innate cruelty for they are not so particular about 
truth in other respects. 

Prophets are tribal mediums or national fortune tel- 
lers and appear more generally when the tribe is in dis- 
tress or the nation in great danger. And the spirit that 
speaks through the prophets is the same as the spirits 
that speak through the spiritist medium. As there are 
truthful spirits and lying spirits so there are truthful 
prophets and lying prophets. Of some of the prophets 
in the Bible it is written in that book itself that God put 
a lying spirit in them. And a god that does anything 
like that is himself a liar. 

Jeremiah, by the way, was also a traitor to his king 
and to his people. By his prophesies he undermined their 
morale and made them an easy prey for the Chaldeans. 
And the Chaldeans appreciated Jeremiah’s propaganda. 
After the people were carried away captive, a captain of 
the Chaldeans spoke to Jeremiah, saying: “If it seems 
good unto thee to come with me into Babylon come; and 
I will look well unto thee; but if it seems ill unto thee to 
come with me into Babylon forbear; behold all the land 
is before thee; whither it seemeth good and convenient 
for thee to go, thither go.” Evidently the Chaldeans had 
spoken through the mouth of the holy prophet. There 
may be other instances of treachery by the prophets re- 
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corded in the Bible. This particular instance I discovered 
accidentally or incidentally while looking for places where 
the prophets call each other liars, and there are many 
such places, literally too numerous to mention. 

It is only charitable to suppose that the prophets 
lied about their own people. No people could have been 
so bad as the prophets made out the Jews of their time 
to be. Read the Bible. 

We are so constituted that we must believe in some- 
thing. If we have lost faith in ourselves and in conse- 
quence thereof have also lost faith in our fellowmen, a 
faith in a God whom we can trust is required. A totally 
depraved people, therefore, naturally or necessarily will 
or must create a holy god. To maintain a belief in a 
holy god people must be convinced that they are sinners, 
begotten in sin and born in iniquity, and of themselves 
utterly incapable of doing anything good. Acting under 
the influence of these powerful suggestions people de- 
generate and many become criminals. 

This, then, seems to prove that men are bad, and that 
only god is good, and that we need the help of his holi- 
ness more and more. So we see that the idea of a holy 
god, once conceived, perpetuates itself. But, after all, 
a holy god is a poor substitute for honest men. 

Oracles, spirit messages and prophesies are seldom 
clear. And, the spirit world does not seem to improve 
much. The messages are not clearer now than they were 
in the days of Cassandra. 

Under these circumstances it behooves us to use our 
own judgment. If the spirits advise us to do or say some- 
thing that seems good and reasonable to us, well and — 
good, and it shall possibly be a help to us, that we have 
their backing, but, if they advise us to sacrifice ourselves 
or sacrifice others, that is to commit suicide or murder, 
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we have the right to put them down as evil spirits, say- 
ing: “You go to hell!” 

To be led by the spirit, even if it is a good spirit, seems 
to be a rather risky business. Socrates harkened to the 
voice of his demon and it led to his drinking the hem- 
lock. For this, however, his demon was probably not to 
blame. Socrates had a chance to flee from Athens and 
probably his demon advised him to do so. But a cer- 
tain kind of vanity prompted him to stay. Similarly, 
Jesus was led by the voice of his demon, the Father, and 
apparently it led him to the cross. But here, too, in Geth- 
semane, it was probable Jesus who went contrary to his 
own will or the voice of his own demon or Father and 
also out of a certain kind of vanity surrendered to the 
tribal god of Israel and was crucified. | 

Orthodox Christians’ views on the spiritistic phe- 
nomena are interesting. They do not deny that there are 
spirits. They have not the rationalist’s difficulty in this 
matter. Nor do they deny that messages are received 
through mediums, but claim that they are given by 
Lucifer and his angels. (Lucifer and one-third of the 
angels, it is said, were cast out of heaven because they 
rebelled against God and are now occupying the upper 
air or some place like that.) Now they are the ones who 
speak through the mediums, impersonating departed 
relatives and friends. 

Now, consider Lucifer. Lucifer, the Son of the 
Morning, was, like Christ and as his name implies, a 
bringer of light. Like Christ, he failed in his rebellion 
against the tribal god. But that does not prove that he 
was in the wrong. Then consider a God that, to begin 
with, cast out of Heaven an angel of light and at last 
willed that Christ should be crucified and in the interim 
put a lying spirit into his prophets. What shall we think? 
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That God has now been in power for several thou- 
sand years and we may reasonably ask this question: 
Have the conditions on earth during his reign been such 
that it makes it desirable that he should continue in 
power? If not, is it not time, high time, that we have a 
change in the administration of earthly affairs? And 
again, if so, is not Lucifer the man of the hour? 

A question naturally arises: Why do not the spirits, 
speaking through the mediums, say anything about this? 
In the first place, Lucifer and his angels of light are at 
present held in subjection by the powers of darkness now 
ruling the spiritual world and then, probably, angels of 
light do not care to speak through mediums more or less 
tainted by Christianity and commercialism. And it may 
also be, and this is more likely, that Lucifer and his 
angels have been waiting for an opportune moment. In 
the fulness of time they shall speak to us freely. Thou- 
sands and thousands of spirits whose bodies were tor- 
tured and killed at the instigation of the priests of 
Jehovah, from them too we shall expect to hear. Mean- 
while we shall judge the spirits we know by their fruit. 
And, returning to reality, what is the Jewish-Christian 
spirit? Before we answer that question we must be 
careful and not ascribe to that spirit the fruits of the 
spirit of the Renaissance, which is the spirit of Lucifer, 
the spirit of freedom. Under the sway of that angelic 
spirit the arts and sciences were born again, inventions 
made possible and free institutions established. Now 
what is the fruit of the Jewish-Christian spirit? It is the 
stoning of prophets, the burning of heretics, pogroms, 
hatreds, intolerance. 

Fads are the aftermath of faiths. More often they 
originate in idleness among people who have lost their 
faith and must find something to occupy their minds. 
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Most fads are harmless, even beneficial. Indeed, to un- 
dertake social experiments as a fad would be in perfectly 
proper spirit. 

It is only when they want to do something for Jesus 
or, generally speaking, for others that faddists become a 
nuisance. Even a sincere interest in other people often 
does more harm than good. The victim of our love is 
spoiled, becomes a worthless weakling or a disgusting 
parasite. And who are the others that we should live for 
them? Or shall these others also find somebody else to 
live for? Is it not much simpler to take it for granted 
that our first duty is to take care of ourselves? And, our 
second duty is to let others do the same, taking it for 
granted that God meant us to be free and independent. 
What little we can do for others, if it is not done in the 
right spirit, is better left undone. And the right spirit 
is that it is done out of a pure love that asks no return, 
does not deserve any return for what we do then to help 
others satisfies our own selfish desire. What can a man 
do for a woman beyond loving her with a pure love? 
Nothing. If he does something not dictated by that love 
he may make a prostitute out of her. What can he do 
for religion if he has no religion, that is if he does not 
love religion, which is to have it? Again nothing. En- 
dowments and contributions without that love shall tend 
to corrupt it. And so in regard to science and art or 
anything else. Only to the extent that we ourselves care 
for these things can we do anything to promote and ad- 
vance them. Without a pure love for or interest in what 
we do we are a corrupting influence, making parasites out 
of scientists and artists and these again shall in their turn 
oppose the true devotees of science and art. In a social 
art any interest not prompted by true interest in it would 
be fatal. A generous donation for an experiment of that 
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kind by an outsider who did not care for it would inevit- 
ably attract to an enterprise of that kind, people who had 
no other interest in it than to get what they could out of 
that donation and soon we should have another example 
to prove that Utopias always fail. 

Parasites consider the bulk of humanity as their legiti- 
mate prey. And many of those who live for others are 
dominated by the same spirit. Humanity is their prey 
and they find a satisfaction in assuming the position of a 
master or dictator and nothing pleases them more than to 
boss their fellow men and make them do their bidding, 
not only in what they shall eat and drink and wear and 
what time they shall go to bed, etc., but on certain occa- 
sions they request us to stand up and face east. Often 
we do not know where east is. Inside a building it is not 
easy to do. And why should we face east? Are we like 
the Mohammedans to face the Near East or the Holy 
City, Mecca, containing the holy stone, Kaaba? Or is it 
towards the Plymouth Rock? 

Go west, young man, go west! If we yield in all these 
little things we shall at last be utterly enslaved. 

To us the west and the wilderness meant the same. 
Now the west is no longer a wilderness. What then is 
the use of going west? A new west, a new wilderness, 
is needed and out of an infinite supply it comes. 

Why did we call the west a wilderness? It was peo- 
pled. It had an abundance of game and was perfect in 
its way. But the way of that west and the way of the 
people of that west was not our way. That’s why, to us, 
it was a wilderness. Now, in the same way, if we out- 
grow or become detached from the civilization in which 
we live, this world at the same time to us, becomes a wil- 
derness, a new west, a new world to conquer. 

“You and I singing in the wilderness.” Beautiful 
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poetry that is. In fact, you shall be like a migrating bird, 
who, by some error of instinct, has come too early and 
therefore must sing alone. To his calling in the cold, gray 
dawn then, there comes no answering voice. For none 
of his kindred and none of his kind have as yet arrived 
to the playground of love and song. His sorry attempt 
to be lyrical falls flat, is lost in the void. And, instead 
of the genial spring weather anticipated, there comes a 
frost. 

Everything that has a beginning must also come to an 
end. So also, civilizations are born and die and are born 
again, world without end. But each civilization that 
passes away leaves a deposit that enriches or rather con- 
stitutes the soil from which they are eternally renewed. 


And out of this fertilized soil something greater and 


grander may grow. 

Of these deposits of former civilizations let us call ae | 
tention to the various fixed types of humanity, types that — 
are incapable of growth. They ought not to be destroyed. © 
If need be, they should be helped and preserved and, if 
possible, become a fixture of a new civilization. With 
every type that becomes extinct a possibility is lost and 
humanity made poorer. Of such types we have typical 
Christians of the various Protestant sects, and Catholics, 
Jews, Gypsies and a number of other and more primitive 
types of men. Among all of these groups of fixed types, 
variants or sports may appear. These are the living 
souls, the seed of promise, the promise of a future. With- 
out these humanity has no future, only an endless repe- 
tition like that we observe in the instinctive life. 

The Spirit of Doubt. What truth we have is a com- 
mon heritage, a storehouse of knowledge and it is easily 
accessible. From this storehouse we can take what we 
care to take or are able to take and take it freely. In 
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this storehouse of knowledge we are also free to deposit 
what truth we may find. 

As our knowledge is not and probably never shall be 
complete, a search for truth is always in order. And in 
this search for truth it is sometimes expedient, even 
necessary, to assume something to be true which, as yet, 
cannot be proved, a so-called hypothesis or working 
theory. This working theory, however, differs from 
a religious or political faith in this, that it is not held 
to be final or fixed and as a faith must be de- 
fended. | 

Moved by the scientific spirit we abandon an old 
theory for a new and better one and do so gladly. And 
all theories for truth itself. Also gladly. But if a theory, 
the theory of evolution, for example, should prove to be 
unsatisfactory, it does not mean that we then shall fall 
back on the Bible story of creation or on the creation 
myths of the Indians. 

The scientific spirit is the spirit of doubt. It lives on 
doubt. Truth is fixed and anything that is fixed ceases to 
grow. Anything that does not move is dead. So if we, 
moved by the spirit of doubt, should examine everything 
and find out the truth about everything and, at last, know 
everything, we would then be what the Buddhists call 
Enlightened. In other words, we would have reached 
Nirvana. Nirvana we imagine as a state of pure contem- 
plation, a consciousness above the manifestations of life, 
although not independent of or separated from it. And 
we shall further infer that it is a state of perfect stillness 
and therefore, from our point of view, a state at least 
resembling death, and, we are also free to imagine Nir- 
vana as a state of rest and that a soul reaching that state 
sooner Or later shall have rested long enough. It then be- 
comes restless, it becomes a will to be as distinct from the 
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will to know and is, as such, masculine in character. “The 
spirit lusteth after the flesh.” So it is written and so it 
must be for if every soul that reached Nirvana had been 
satisfied to stay there forever, there would be no life on 
earth for, in the endless past, all souls must have reached 
Nirvana once. So it comes to this, that we have the same 
old idea, formerly clothed in myths: A god or soul leaves 
Heaven or Nirvana, comes down to earth, suffers and 
dies and goes back to Heaven again. As a spiritual work- 
ing theory this is as good as anything we could invent, it 
being understood that each one must come down from 
Heaven, be born, live, suffer and die and go back to 
Heaven again himself; that no god or man can do any 
of these things for us and that we cannot do any of these 
things for others. 

Intelligence and a growing consciousness is feminine in 
character. It is passive. It absorbs all knowledge until 
it reaches the hypothetical state, Nirvana. It is a will to 
know that often goes beyond what science can explain 
or prove and it then becomes a will to believe. To sat- 
isfy this craving faiths are formulated. And, as substi- 
tutes for truth, faiths have some features in common with 
truth. Foremost among these is that faith, like truth, is 
fixed. It is also a sort of premature or imitation Nirvana. 
It gives a sense of security and rest. And, like a spiritual 
home, makes life more comfortable for those who share 
it. And, to protect that home, light in its purity must be - 
excluded or colored so as not to disturb the faith. There- 
fore churches have stained glass windows. The faithful 
live in glass houses, so to speak, and see “as through a 
glass darkly” as St. Paul said and Plato before him. A 
faith cannot progress. It is purest in its origin and the 
faithful are ever looking backward for, when they say 
that they look for a better world to come, this world is 
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a restoration of the past. It may be to an Age of Faith 
to which distance lends enchantment. They see priests 
and peasants bowing their heads while listening to the 
Angelus, which is filling the peaceful valleys with a beau- 
tiful sound, while inside the walled cities plumed knights 
and beautiful ladies listen to the songs of troubadours. A 
kind forgetfulness hides everything that mars this pic- 
ture. Or it may be the restoration of Zion. And they 
speak of Solomon and all his glory and about his glorious 
temple but are silent about the whips and the scorpions. 
No doubt, in the future, many shall look back to our pres- 
ent time as to a golden age when everyone with brains 
could become a millionaire. 

The idea that we need a faith to fill out the gaps in our 
knowledge is cultivated by priests of the various cults, 
naturally, since faith is their stock in trade. And, as good 
salesmen, they naturally boost their wares. “If you have 
faith you can move mountains” and “without faith you 
can do nothing,” etc. Likewise missionaries, they are 
faith peddlers. Even the great Pascal, who was no faith 
peddler, labored under the delusion that we had to choose 
between believing that there is a God and not believing it. 
It does not seem to have occurred to him that one better 
leaves that an open question. A premature choice might 
prevent us from ever knowing the true God. 

We are under no obligation to believe anything and we 
are often in doubt and feel no worse for it. Doubt makes 
life more interesting than faith. It is more stimulating, 
more inspiring. A new territory, a new field, invites ex- 
plorers and experimenters. And what makes exploring 
and experimenting or prospecting attractive is just this, 
that the outcome is in doubt. Doubt is the essential fea- 
ture of all gambling. What makes courtship interesting 
if it is not just this, that we are in doubt? 
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Faith leads nowhere but doubt leads us to seek and 
seeking we may find the truth and only truth can fully 
satisfy. And we know from experience that, so far, in 
every instance without an exception, truth has proved to 
be more satisfactory than any faith previously held con- 
cerning any matter. To know that the earth is round and 
revolves around the sun in open space is more satisfac- 
tory than the belief that it rested on an elephant and the 
elephant on a huge turtle, etc. And to know that we 
look out into boundless space is more satisfactory than 
to believe that we live inside the shell, a closed Heaven 
or firmament above. In this indeed, we have a criterion 
of truth; it is satisfactory, provided of course, that we 
are awake and not in a hypnotic state induced by 
the various cults. 

All truth is simple. It is only so long as it is in the 
theoretical or experimental stage that it appears intricate 
and involved. Only so long as it is not clear to ourselves 
is it impossible for us to convey it to others and, as usual, 
we blame others for our own shortcomings and claim that 
only the traditional twelve more or less holy men have 
brains enough to understand us. 

The truth about ourselves, and we know very little 
about ourselves, where we came from and where we are 
going and why we are here, is probably very simple. 
Probably we shall never know the real truth about our- 
selves but, judging from precedent, we feel assured that 
if we could grasp it, the whole mechanism of it, we 
should also find it perfectly satisfactory, both to our rea- 
son and to our heart. 

_ This might be called a scientific creed or the faith in 
truth. As such it differs from the more limited creed of 
materialism, which creed has a classic and perfect form 
in the Ecclesiastes. And the burden of that creed is: 
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“All is vanity.” It is, generally speaking, the creed of © 
the old or worn out, racially or individually, the exhaust- 
ed or naturally poor in spirit. Materialists don’t believe 
in spirit because they haven’t any. The creed of material- 
ism, like any other creed, when it is accepted, gives a 
peace that passeth all understanding. It comes naturally 
when we grow older and to all of us when we need no 
longer wrestle with the Lord. To quote from Ecclesias- 
tes: “The dead know nothing.” Materialists are, as a 
rule, optimistic and inclined to glory in their lack of faith 
in spirit, especially spirits. 

The laboring classes, apparently, are more imbued 
with the scientific spirit than the more favored classes. 
Mentally they are “from Missouri,” a truly scientific state 
of mind. And they have no sense for the finer shades of 
opinion. If a faith is not true then it is a lie and that 
settles that. Members of the more prosperous classes 
often persuade themselves that, for the benefit of the 
masses, they must conform to the usages of recognized 
cults officially although privately they frequently express 
opinions contrary to their public creed. This attitude is 
far more dangerous to religion than the open denial of 
atheists or even to a ridicule of religion. 

Nobody is fooled. Everybody knows the fundamen- 
tals. of the Christian religion and that nobody believes 
these fundamentals any more. Some imagine that they 
do, but they know better. Others pretend to believe them 
_in order to advertise themselves or to please the powers 
that be. Nobody is deceived. To say that the funda- 
mentals of Christianity are not those generally accepted 
does not improve matters. In formulating some new 
fundamentals we may have laid the foundation for a bet- 
ter religion; it could hardly help but be, but it is not 
Christianity. 
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The five fundamental points in the Christian religion 
which no one believes any more, are: 


1. The men who wrote the Bible made no mis- 
takes because the Holy Spirit guided them. 

2. Jesus Christ was born of Mary, a virgin. 

3. He went to his death “to satisfy divine jus- 
tice and to reconcile us to God.” 

4. He rose from the dead with the same body 
with which he died, and He is now sitting on the 
right hand of his Father, making intercession. 

5. He worked miracles. 


Many brain workers, it seems, are less free than 
manual laborers when it comes to discussing religious 
questions. If so, this nation is now under God, under the 
tribal god of Israel at that, and needs a new birth of free- 
dom. 

Broadly speaking, there are two classes of scientists. 
The first class, or the scientist proper, seeks the truth and 
gives it to the world freely. Like the sun’s light, their 
light shines on the just and on the unjust, and leaves the 
individual free to act in his own way. 

The second class scientist, or the priestly class, lives 
on the achievements of the scientist proper, and in the 
name of science or truth they like to have dominion over 
other people. Applied science, especially an application 
of it on human beings, seems to be their hobby. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we are not opposed 
to truth, but in some cases to the mode of its application. 
We will not dispute that a man at the age of sixty, from 
scientific, industrial or any other point of view, is useless 
and ought to be killed, only that for purely sentimental 
reasons we hold that to die should be optional with the 
individual. 
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At the age of sixty more people will agree to this 
for reasons already stated, or on purely personal grounds. 
For similar reasons we object to an arbitrary applica- 
tion of the intelligence test. Not on personal grounds, of 
course, for in this instance a merciful Providence has so 
ordained it that those who are lacking in intelligence, by 
this very deficiency are spared a realization of their de- 
plorable condition. Nevertheless, let us have a voluntary 
intelligence test, or, if possible, give us the formula or 
method that we may apply the intelligence test ourselves 
on ourselves. . 

To be told that we are deficient in intelligence or in 
any other respect is an evil suggestion, and they who do 
not want to subject themselves to such suggestions ought 
to be protected even though it is demanded in the name 
of science. 

We should also bear in mind that many of those who 
are now engaged in scientific work are unfit for it. In 
many cases the career of a scientist has been forced upon 
them or they, like many other people, most people in fact, 
have drifted into what occupation they have. Excessive 
training shall naturally dull or crush the minds of those 
whose natural bent of mind or natural ability is not along 
the line of science. Scientists of that kind, sticking close 
to their authorities, are about a quarter of a century be- 
hind quacks and charlatans for these latter, in spite of 
their many and grave deficiencies, have sometimes a very 
lively scientific spirit, too lively if anything. 

_ Applying themselves to the studying of social 
phenomena, scientists, many of them, seem to be handi- 
capped by class consciousness, especially those who are 
scientists merely by accident. And, to the extent we are 
class consciovs, to that extent are we unfit for that study. 
Having in many cases been separated from the common 
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herd, both in their childhood and in their school days, 
scientists are apt to underestimate the wits of the lowly 
and also to despise them. In that respect they resemble | 
the scribes and the pharisees: “But this people who 
knoweth not the law is cursed.” 

Scientists, like any other class, naturally want to rule 
but knowledge of the law, even the law of science, does 
not necessarily fit a man and still less a class for leader- 
ship or rule. Life has a way of its own and must be 
handled with a certain leniency or indulgence. And an 
instinct, if not intelligence, tells us that a rule by scien- 
tists might be just as narrow as that of the scribes and 
pharisees and just as cruel as that of any priesthood. 

An inheritance from the Ages of Faith and an asso- 
ciation with theologians gives to many scientists a 
theological cast of mind. For instance, the great achieve- 
ments of our scieritists in the last century, our greatly 
mecreased knowledge of the universe, its extent, its laws 
and its forces and the means invented to utilize these 
forces, should naturally make us swell with pride. But 
not so. What the scribes and pharisees of science like 
to dwell'on is how small man is compared with the uni- 
verse. The earth itself, compared with it, is only a speck 
of dust. There you have it. It is the same old story. 
Man is a worm of the dust. But is not man as great as 
what he can comprehend or even imagine? And that 
poes beyond the material universe. Is it legitimate to 
compare man with the material universe leaving out his 
preatest possession, namely, consciousness, even self- 
consciousness? The end of the world used to be a favor- 
ite theme of the theologians and so it seems to be with cer- 
tain scientists and they give their own variations on that 
theme: Gradually the world or our solar system grows 
colder and colder. The sun becomes red and the moon 
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turns black and finally the earth is a frozen mass. There 
is nothing scientific in this speculation. It is all in the 
Bible: “And the sun became black as sackcloth of hair 
and the moon became red as blood.” It is only an 
echo of the apocalypse, a foreboding of the Day of 
Doom. 

The word science is much abused or misused and ap- 
plied to a number of cults and creeds: divine science, 
Christian science, scientific socialism. This latter is pure- 
ly theocratic in spirit. The co-operative commonwealth 
is the god demanding self-sacrifice. It is conceived as 
highly centralized and all are under the law. And they 
_ that know the law, that is, the theory of scientific social- 
ism, have all the earmarks of the pharisee. Lately a high 
priest of that cult referred to the masses as “them asses.” 
Very clever that saying was, and smart. But if the co- 
operative commonwealth was inaugurated the chances 
are that “them asses,” out of old habit or because they 
did not know any better, would vote into power the same 
men who now represent the capitalistic system. And 
these men, on the strength of an intelligence test per- 
haps, would be sure to put the original socialist 
leaders in some humble position where they would have 
an opportunity to practice unselfishness and self-sacrifice 
and all the other Christian virtues to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Magic. Magic is a masculine religion. By magic we 
try to accomplish something not attainable by ordinary 
means. No thought of surrender enters into the trans- 
action,. be it to God or man. At least, not for the time 
being. “And the angels came and served him.” 

There is black magic and white magic. Let us discuss 
black magic first. But here it is well to remember that 
we are treading on treacherous ground. For there is no 
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essential difference between priestcraft, witchcraft and 
occultism generally. 

A knowledge of black magic is necessary, especially in 
our day, when the art of witchcraft is practiced on every 
hand. It is indispensable if we shall hope to maintain 
our position as free and independent individuals. 

In practice, as applied to others, the simplest method 
of priestcraft is that of hypnotism. The subject or sub- 
jects are put in a proper mood and while in that state 
they can be operated on and by suggestions made to 
believe everything, hope everything and attempt to do 
everything, and to see with the eyes of faith what is 
not so. 

Anyone who has witnessed a performance in hypno- 
tism and been to a religious revival meeting knows that 
the methods of the hypnotist and the revivalist are the 
same. In a modified form it is also the method of pro- 
moters and salesmen and it is that used in general | 
propaganda in the press, on the platform and in the movie 
theaters. 

The more intelligent we are, the more liable are we to 
become the victims of priestcraft. In the animal kingdom 
this is most clearly demonstrated. The more intelligent 
an animal is, the more readily is it trained. Horses, 
elephants, dogs, etc., are the most intelligent animals and 
therefore the best subjects. And the means whereby a 
dog, for instance, is trained do not differ materially from 
those applied to men. First instill in the heart of a dog 
the fear of the rod. Make him realize that he will get it 
if he does not do as he is told and also instill a belief that 
he will get something good to eat if he is obedient. All 
that is needed then is to make him understand what you 
want him to do and he will do it. But a dog must have: 
his punishment and his reward right here and now. A 
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fear of hell and a hope of Heaven is beyond him. He 
_cannot grasp the idea, and the extent to which a dog can 
be trained is therefore very limited. 

Next after the animals we have the children. Here 
we noticed the same thing. In the hearts of the more 
intelligent and sensitive children the fear of hell and the 
fear of God is more easily instilled, so deeply indeed that 
some of them never outgrow it but are, as it were, spirit- 
ually crippled for life, while the dull and phlegmatic are 
but little impressed if they are impressed at all. - 

Among grown-ups also, the most intelligent fall a 
prey to priestcraft in this way: By practicing that craft 
on others as a priestly or ruling class they destroy them- 
selves. For whosoever practices that black art on others 
gradually loses his place in the sun. A celibate priesthood 
deliberately cuts itself out of the land of the living. Rul- 
ing classes also gradually die out and must be recruited 
from below. 

An abundance of occult lore has made it possible for 
anyone to become his own priest and wizard and, as such, 
he is immune to the priestcraft and wizardry of others. 

Priestcraft applied to ourselves pre-supposes some- 
thing like a double ego. As a rule the instinctive ego is 
suppressed by the intelligent ego and, again as a rule, the 
more so the more intelligent we are. To change this 
state of affairs all we have to do is to pay less attention 
to others and more attention to ourselves. This atten- 
tion will awaken our desires and strengthen our will and 
our intelligence becomes a lamp and a tool. It is our 
servant that shows the way and helps us to accomplish 
our ends. 

Wizardry then, is like the awakening and calling to 
your assistance the wild men and even the wild animals 
hidden in your own being. A call for the wild to help 
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you in a sea of propaganda, to help you to resist all the 
forces which tend to destroy your individuality, your very 
soul, ; | 

That attention to them will awaken and strengthen our 
dormant desires is just as natural as this, that seeds and 
grains lie dormant in a granary or in the dark, cold 
ground but will begin to sprout and grow under the in- 
fluence of sun and rain, 

These forces of your instinctive ego, like instinctive 
life in general, are non-moral. Like the sun which shines 
on the just and the unjust, so these forces will assist you 
regardless of the character of your undertaking. And 
there is a question if it is possible to come in touch with 
them unless you, temporarily at least, are beyond good 
and evil. For the power gained consists in this, that the 
intelligent and the instinctive egos have been united, and. 
we are no longer houses divided against themselves. 

Health, success and some degree of happiness may 
follow this unification but there is a limit to the power of 
the ego even then. We have no reason to believe that a 
man who has no music in his soul, shall, by auto-sugges- 
tion, be able to make himself into a musician. Which, 
of course, he shall have no real and therefore no effective 
desire to do either. 

This religion, if we may call it so, and this priestcraft 
applied to ourselves is anti-social. It is purely individual- 
istic, an absolutely private, even a secret affair. There- 
fore it is the only religion that conforms to the demo- 
cratic political ideal of free individuals living under self- 
given laws and regulations where each is his own king 
and priest. 

The literature on occultism and auto-suggestion gen- 
- erally is large, well known and easily accessible. For me 
to enlarge on it further is out of order. Yet I shall quote 
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a complete formula of it, one given to the world long ago, 
long before that of the Nancy school was even dreamed 
of and differing from it only in the phraseology: 

“But thou when thou prayest (that is practice auto- 
suggestion), enter into thy closet. (Or, as the modern 
school has it, select a quiet place where you are not dis- 
turbed.) And when you have shut the door, pray (sug- 
gest) to thy Father (subconscious or unconscious) which 
is in secret and thy Father which seeth in secret shall re- 
ward thee openly.” 

And this is what you must oé do: 

“Thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are for they love 
to pray in the synagogues (churches) and in the corners 
of the streets that they may be seen of men. (That is, 
you must not pray in public as the Christians do.) Use 
not vain repetitions as the heathens (Christians) do for 
they think that they shall be heard for their much speak- 
ing. Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before you ask Him.” And Jesus gave a few samples of 
brief suggestions (prayers): “Deliver us from evil”; 
“Give us this day our daily bread”; “Thy kingdom come” ; 
etc. That is, we infer, you shall not put all these brief 
suggestions together and make a long prayer out of it and 
call it the Lord’s Prayer and then repeat it continually as 
the heathens do. 

White magic is the work of genius and there is ands 
ing mysterious about genius except in the sense that life 
itself is mysterious. Genius is a fullness or rather an 
over-flowing of life, a force that breaks the boundary of © 
instinctive life and enables us to create something be- 
yond the natural order generally spoken of as civiliza- 
tion, 

We all have genius to begin with. As children we 
were under the sway of that creative impulse and built 
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playhouses and fortifications, made men of snow, birds 
of clay and graves of sand. At last, alas, we buried our 
genius, put him back among the prehistoric beasts and we 
ourselves became beasts of burden. 

It is only as we grow older that we become aware of 
a partial separation between our genius, which is our god- 
like part, and our intelligence, which is our more purely 
human attribute. And no work of genius can be done 
without the cooperation of these two. If genius predomi- 
nates the result at best shall be only primitive and, if in- 
telligence is most in evidence, it shall be lacking in vital- 
ity. Intelligence may dry up our genius entirely as all 
moisture evaporates under a too hot sun and the verdant 
fields are converted into a Sahara. 

Genius may be likened to a hunter’s dog, while intelli- 
gence is his gun. Now a dog naturally has no inclina- 
tion to follow a beaten track and will make apparently 
useless excursions into the surrounding territory, chasing 
squirrels, cats and birds. And, it is a constant danger 
that a hunter, in watching the vagaries of his dog, shall 
forget where he himself is going, forget his goal and lose 
his ability to shoot straight. But, if the dog has had some 
intelligent training and is given the liberty to do so, he will 
find the lost trail, scent the game and help bring it home. 
So, our genius under intelligent control and with a proper 
amount of freedom can be depended on to assist us in 
bringing a given task to a satisfactory conclusion or to a 
conclusion nearly so, for there always seems to be some- 
thing lacking, which something on second thought calls 
for a new effort and the good work goes on. 

To evoke our genius and become like children again— 
that’s the problem. Black magic can do that to some ex- 
tent. It also shall strengthen our will and increase our 
powers but unless we have some aim or fixed idea, the, 
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creative forces thus evoked shall be dissipated and leave 
us more wretched than we were before. 

To find an outlet for our genius and to hold it down 
to the task is the office of intelligence or not so much 
finding a task as choosing one out of several revealed to 
us. Without a purpose our work, even the work of a 
genius, shall be weak and formless like drifting clouds, 
beautiful perhaps and most beautiful just before sunset. 
Or our works shall be like cut flowers put in a cut glass 
vase. They look pretty and for a short time retain their 
fragrance but cut off as they are from the soil from which 
they sprung, they soon wilt and soon also they smell like 
‘a funeral. 

This concentration on a fixed idea is no easy task. 
And no pleasant matter either. It means that we must 
become more and more narrow-minded. First we must 
renounce the vast world of dreams, then the strange and 
wonderful world of art and literature, finally the natural 
world, the flowers, birds, butterflies. Our interest in 
these worlds must now be limited to the practical. To say 
farewell, a long farewell, to all the beautiful dreams 
hovering over our earth and come down to business is 
almost like committing suicide. Not a paltry fortune, 
only an ideal commonwealth, could tempt us to make this 
supreme sacrifice. It’s got to be done. We glean from 
Bergson that mind or memory, always inclined to matter, 
is cone shaped, the pointed end touching the plan of 
perception where mind and matter meet. So we must 
concentrate our minds to a penetrating point that shall 
reach the earth and our Utopias shall be like Horns of 
- Plenty hooked into reality. 

_ The way of genius is the way of God and a few and 
familiar examples of its working in other fields than the 
Utopian shall give us an idea how it shall work in this 
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field also. Inventions work like magic, transforming the 
world and often in ways never dreamed of by the in- 
ventor. But that is not his business. His business is to 
perfect his invention and give it to the public and, if it 
is a labor-saving device, the public shall be benefited by 
it although it may incur great losses to those possessing 
machinery and devices made obsolete or useless by the 
new invention. 

In the mind of a musical genius, melodies sing and 
play themselves—a not uncommon experience—and if he 
is able to fix.a melody in his memory he has created a 
piece of music. And, if he notes it down in a way that 
enables others to sing and play it, he has given it to the 
world. 3 

We note that the whole transaction takes place with- 
out any reference to or interference with existing musical 
compositions. It stands on its merits, People are free 
to sing the old songs and are under no obligation what- 
ever to-sing or play the new one, provided we have musi- 
cal freedom. And there was a time when such freedom 
was limited. New music was in most cases held to be 
revolutionary and as such dangerous. So, in this art of 
association or religion lifted up into the realm of art, in- 
cluding all the fine arts, or in this field of inventions, for 
these social units which we call Utopias may rightly be 
considered as labor-saving devices, our sole concern must 
be the creation of these societies or a single one. What 
effect their creation shall have on others no one can tell 
beforehand. And, anyway, it is not our business, Al- 
though a successful introduction of a new social form 
within our republic, like any other invention, must be to 
some extent revolutionary and would possibly prove dan- 
gerous to those in control of some of the present social 
machineries, the public at large need not worry so long 
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as they are perfectly free to follow the old ways. A time 
may come when they have had enough of it and then it 
should be good to know that there is a place prepared for 
them and a path they are free to follow. 

_ Social experiments within the republic must, of 
course, be conducted with due regard for existing ordi- 
nances. In this respect we can learn a great deal from 
the big corporations and, like them, have an attorney to 
advise us in regard to the law. We have lots of freedom 
we don’t use. Our limitations in regard to liberty are 
rather in our mind, If we mind our own business and 
tactfully avoid any unnecessary publicity and, in our 
intercourse with the outside world, strictly observe the 
conventional usages, there is no reason why we could not 
experiment to our hearts’ content and still be on friendly 
terms with neighbors of other persuasions, 

The Godhead and Its Crown. All the teeming multi- 
tudes of living forms swarming upon the face of our 
globe are like so many fixed ideas in the Godhead and, 
collectively, they are like a net set in the stream of life. 
In this net, consciousness is held captive, rescued from 
time. Individuals are like the knots in that net, eternally 
tied and untied in birth and death. } 

All beings except man obey the will of God implicitly 
and, if we want to know the will and the way of God, 
we must study the laws of nature, more especially those 
of biology. 

Man alone is capable of disobedience and by disobedi- 
ence he becomes separated from God whose eyes do not 
behold iniquity. He is then something like a complex in 
the Godhead and, to some extent, independent. But his 
separation from or opposition to the stream of life dams 
it up, raises it to a higher level and, in consequence 
thereof, to a higher consciousness, namely, self-conscious- 
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ness. In relation to that consciousness the consciousness 
of the Godhead becomes the subconscious or unconscious. 
That is, of course, from a human point of view, for there 


is nothing high or low from any other point of view. In — 


this higher consciousness we have, corresponding to the 
fixed ideas in the Godhead, flowers, birds, snakes, etc. 
Concepts like truth, beauty, honor, etc., thesé are not 
found in nature. They are man’s exclusive property. 
And, if we could visualize them, spread them out before 
us, we could say about them what Cornelia said about 
her children: “These are my Jewels.” 

This so-called higher consciousness or self-conscious- 
ness does not necessarily make us enemies of God. If we 
have intelligence enough to satisfy our instincts, that is, 
the will of God, He shall be pleased with us. It is only 
when we abuse our passions, unduly oppose them or try 
to suppress them entirely that we give Him bad dreams. 

Civilization is the work of man and above the natural 
order. - But, as it covers that order, we shall speak of it 
as the Crown of the Godhead. And, as far as it is in 
harmony with God’s laws, it is His glory and we, to the 
extent that we are true to our genius, which is our god- 
like portion, are the Jewels i in His Crown and, as such, 
precious to Him. 

So far the Crown on the Godhead, which we have 
named civilization, has been more like a Crown of thorns 
than anything else; a few roses in between but mostly 
thorns. 

The Goats. Under this head we shall discuss intelli- 
gentsia, and, not knowing another definition of it, we 
shall say that intelligentsia is composed of knights errant 
or free lances in the realm of truth and beauty. .And we 
have chosen this heading because, somehow, the goat 
typifies intelligentsia, 
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Real goats are freedom loving animals preferring to 
live on mountains. However, they can also become ac- 
customed to living on the lowlands and are then quite 
tame. As kids they are playful and will jump up on your 
lap but as they grow older they generally look grave with 
an expression not unlike that of a lay preacher. In spite 
of that we judge from their actions that their hearts are 
full of gaiety. Having most of the time had to shift for 
themselves they have developed an appetite for almost 
anything and will chew tobacco and chew rags. 

Goats are at best merely tolerated. They are not 
loved like sheep are. On a goat the priests laid the sins 
of Israel. And, according to Matthew, on the last day of 
Judgment the goats go to hell. And soit goes. Tragedy, 
it will be remembered, began in Greece as a dance on a 
goatskin. Goat in Greek is “tragos.” Hence the name 
tragedy. The tragedy of the Russian intelligentsia comes 
to our mind in this connection. It appears that this 
intelligentsia, after having prepared and in a measure 
brought about the Russian revolution—and that is the 
proper function of any intelligentsia: to destroy the old 
and make room for the new—now as a reward they ex- 
pected, it seems, to become something like a socialist 
priesthood. And that is the tragic part of intelligentsia; 
it wants to rule, but that is not its proper function. For- 
tunately the Russian intelligentsia was saved from the 
disgrace of degenerating into such a priesthood and are 
therefore still free and in position to shape the destiny 
of their country. Intelligentsia, as the name implies, is 
to a certain extent dominated by intelligence and its mem- 
bers are more apt to excel as critics than as artists. And, 
as critics they are inclined to criticize masterpieces only. 
Social art has as yet produced no masterpieces and for 
the special kind herein proposed we have no pieces at all. 
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Consequently we cannot hope to interest the critics 
among intelligentsia in our work. The first attempts in 
any art are necessarily crude and it is a matter of regret 
that they are, as a rule, neglected by the critics, for, un- 
der their guidance, these crude beginnings might, in spite 
of their shortcomings, lead into new or neglected trails 
leading to new and more excellent ways of life. Minerva, 
the goddess of intelligentsia, sprang full grown from the 
head of Jove, but let us not forget that hers was an ex- 
ceptional case. 

Intelligentsia makes for freedom sna is therefore the 
best moral guide in a republic and in lesser social units 
founded on its principles. 

Moral instruction given in churches and schools is — 
sometimes harmful; it often blunts the children’s inborn 
sense of truth and beauty. It is superfluous. Children 
will do as they see others are doing and they are keen 
observers. When they hear people preach one thing and 
see them do unto others something different they will 
cheerfully imitate their elders, in this also. For they are 
even better imitators than observers. As a rule they will 
do that. For there are exceptions, exceptional children, 
poor kids destined to be goats. Did you ever become 
aware that a child of that kind was looking at you? | 
Sometime when you were trying to tell a lie or do a mean 
trick and then to your dismay realized that you were dis- 
covered? Then ‘you know how St. Peter felt the night 
he denied his Master. Christ looked at him. Then 
Peter went outside, out in the dark, and he cried bit- 
terly. | 

Voltaire was a typical member of intelligentsia. He 
helped to bring about the French revolution. He was 
also instrumental in curtailing the powers of priests. But 
it is his relation with Frederick the Great of Prussia that 
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is most illuminating or which gives us the best insight 
into the character and function of intelligentsia. 

Frederick invited Voltaire to his court for the avowed 
purpose of getting all the intelligence out of him that he 
could. Suck him dry as you suck an orange, he said. 
That is strange. Rulers, as a rule, put their trust in gods 
and priesthoods. The late Czar of Russia was the head 
of the Greek Catholic church and took advice from a re- 
ligious fakir, Rasputin. The Kaiser of Germany was 
something like a Lutheran pope; the Emperor of Aus- 
tria was a staunch supporter of the Roman Catholics. 
And, by the way, the most powerful element in the 
United States supports the churches, even the revivalists 
who may be said to be the Rasputins of America. 

But Frederick favored intelligentsia. That’s what 
made him great. In fact, he was one of them himself, 
otherwise he would not have hit upon that bright idea. 
Now, when Voltaire heard about that orange business, he 
did not like it. It got his goat and he felt peeved. That 
shows that Voltaire, intelligent though he was, had not a 
clear idea of the function of an intelligentsia. For it is 
just this, to be sucked up or absorbed. Only in this way 
does it become effective. Like the goat intelligentsia is 
made to be milked and, if it is not milked, it dries up. In 
any case the lot of intelligentsia is hard. It is a sad one. 
It reminds me of an Arabic saying which runs something 
like this (I quote from memory): “Everyone I taught 
archery made me the target for his arrows.” 

We should like to do something for intelligentsia but 
that is easier said than done. Suppose that we propose 
_-a marriage of the goats and suppose further that we take 
Faust and Mephistopheles meeting with the witches in 
the Hartz Mountains on Walpurgis night as a pattern for 
that marriage—Faust with his dog and Mephistopheles 
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representing intelligentsia, and the witches the females of 
the species. 

If this idea were modernized and adapted to our coun- 
try we would have airplanes instead of he-goats and 
broomsticks as a means of conveyance; as a place for 
the meeting instead of Blocksberg the Table Mountains 
in Arizona and New Mexico, and instead of Walpurgis . 
night almost any night. What is the matter with that? 
Nothing. Only intelligentsia is too sophisticated to take 
an idea like that seriously. And then, as a rule, they are 
hopelessly monogamic. When they are young, very 
young, they rave about free love. Then they also have 
something they call escapades. But after awhile, when 
they are cured of escapades, they want to settle down and 
marry Marguerite. Then they are redeemed. Their so- 
cial ideal, also, as a rule, does not go beyond that of 
Hesiod: To have on the Elysian fields a wife, a cottage 
and a cow. Not many of them ever get that much, they | 
are lucky to have a mistress, but marriage is their dream 
of happiness. 

Another consideration makes any attempt to assist in- 
telligentsia almost hopeless. For it appears to flourish 
where it is not wanted and come to its bloom where it is 
oppressed. As the poet, Vinje, remarked about the goats: 
“The more you curse them the better they thrive.” Wer- 
geland, another poet, did choose the humble dandelion for 
his favorite flower; to him it was the symbol of truth: 
“The flower that grows, the more it is trampled.” So 
what can you do for such people? The fact is, we can 
do nothing. Intelligentsia, true to itself, is the priesthood 
of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, that shall make 
us free, can make us free because 7¢ is free. It bloweth 
where it listeth. On this, however, we can always de- 
pend: It shall always be against all other priesthoods, be 
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their idols wood, stone or spiritual idols like those of the 
Jews and of the Christians. 

In Conclusion: ‘Truth, like justice, should be tem- 
- pered with mercy. A tender plant, especially a culture 
plant like a society without slaves, ought to be shielded 
from a too intense light, at least in the earliest stage of 
its growth or until it has taken root and made connections 
with the hidden springs of emotions. And until it has 
developed a shade of its own, a foliage that shall hide it 
and protect it, as it were, in a shroud of mystery. 
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